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Bishop Graves 
1s THE EDITOR: All you have said in 


your issue of March 13th on the retire- 
ment of Bishop Graves as Bishop of Kiangsu, 
China, is undoubtedly true and well deserved. 
Yet those of us who have worked under 
him for a great number of years see the 
other side of the picture. They understand, 
perhaps, why the National Council hesitates 
to let him go. Few in the Church really know 
what Bishop Graves has meant to the Church 
in China all these 56 years, the very difheult 
task that has been his. For instance, he has 
had every type of Churchman under the sun 
in his diocese—to say nothing of what the 
Chinese conception of the Church is at times. 
The Bishop has dealt with them all with 
firmness yet with understanding and sym- 
pathy. With him the personal is always for- 
gotten, but the dignity of his office never. 
One saw that illustrated most distinctly in 
the dispute with Lambeth over the status of 
the British Cathedral in Shanghai years ago. 

The writer of this letter well remembers 
a conference held in Shanghai in 1907. It 
lasted the whole day, there were lengthy 
papers read and much discussion on changing 
the name from the Holy Catholic Church of 
China because of the name’s offending some 
outside the Church. The Bishop listened to 
it all with the utmost patience. At the end 
of a long day he got up and said with great 
calmness and without the slightest irritation, 
that it was not in our power to change the 
name; that it would have to be changed by 
the House of Bishops, and so the whole 
discussion ended. 

Lately there has been—and still is—the 
question of registration of Church schools 
with the Nanking government. That would 
mean, as is well known, the restriction of 
religious teaching in these schools. The 
Bishop has stood firmly against registration 
for that reason only. Today at St. John’s 
alone the number of pupils is 916, more than 
it has ever had in its history. Bishop Graves 
has a splendid mind and a clear vision. 
With this he has great integrity. He might 
have honored our army and navy—or what 
not, but thank God the Church got him. I 
believe that is why his loss will be felt so 
keenly. (Miss) MarcareT BENDER, 

Nurse retired from 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai. 
New York. 
—_—oe————_ 


The Racial Episcopate 


O THE EDITOR: May I not, in the in- 

terest of a proper understanding of the 
fundamental need in advancing Church work 
among Colored people, ask that you publish 
the following quotation from the public ad- 
dress of the conference of Church workers 
among Colored people, in the year 1916: 

“In the very lively hope of having the 
strong handicap of our work removed by 
the adoption of the majority report of the 
Joint Commission on the Racial Episcopate, 
this conference would go on record, in un- 
qualified praise, as endorsing the very fair- 
minded and righteous attitude taken by 
Bishops Kinsolving, Cheshire, Bratton, and 
other friends in defining the just rights of 
the Negro; and for their most forceful expo- 
sition of the reasons influencing them; and 
of the methods to be applied by which the 


Caucasian may maintain his boast of superi- 
ority best by his magnanimous treatment of 
his darker brother. 

“This conference closes its sessions this 


| year in the firm hope and belief that Almighty 


God who sheds the light of His countenance 
upon all men will so enlighten and inspire 
the General Convention soon to assemble in 
St. Louis, that it may deal justly and right- 
eously in all matters tending to promote the 


| Kingdom of God on earth.” 


Our ever faithful friend, the Rev. Dr. 


| Clark, through the editorial columns of the 


Southern Churchman, the 
period: 


“Possibly, when this Church sees fit to 


said, at same 


| trust her Negro clergy as she trusts her 
| White clergy, she will find that her Negro 


clergy are as honest and as true and as 
faithful and as efhcient in their place and 
work as their White brethren.” 
(Rev.) GrorGE F. BRAGG, JR. 
Baltimore, Md. 


a 
The Liberty Bell 


O THE EDITOR: In the announcement 
of the death of Mrs. Thomas A. Hilton, 


Seattle [L. C., February 20th], I read that 


she was descended from an old Philadelphia 
family named Skowe. This was a mistake 
of your correspondent or a printer’s error. 

The name on the Liberty Bell is Pass & 
Stow and it was cast by this firm in 1753. I 
have been looking up one of my histories of 
Philadelphia in which it is stated that Mr. 


| Pass was born on the island of Malta and 


Mr. Stow in Philadelphia. As the bell is 


| such a venerated relic to the whole nation 


it is well to keep all facts and names straight. 
JoHN ALLEN POWELL. 
Philadelphia. 


nae 
The Oxford Group 


O THE EDITOR: In Dr. Niebuhr’s 

criticism of the Oxford Group he was 
too modest in his caption, Captains of Sal- 
vation. The leaders of this spiritual revolu- 
tion are at least Colonels and some might 
even be called Field Marshals. 

Why this Movement is so criticized is a 


| wonder to me. It has recaptured the most 


primitive teaching of the Christian Church: 
the emphasis on personal religion plus a 


| wide, social outlook. 


Naturally, it has enrolled many enthusiasts 
whose lack of understanding, tact, and plain 
common sense has made it seem but one 
more weird outcropping of an unhealthy 
emotionalism. What movement has not been 
similarly handicapped? 

A careful reading of Dr. Niebuhr’s article 
rather suggests that he has allowed his own 
emotions to run riot. Dr. Buchman’s eulogy 
of Adolf Hitler is surprising and, to me, most 
unfortunate. But a single error of judgment 
can hardly be the basis of a general con- 
demnation. Has Dr. Niebuhr proved his own 
infallibility ? 

To call the philosophy of the Oxford 
Group “childish and vicious” is to use words 
that simply do not apply. Its insistence on 
“restitution” answers both. 

Its technique may not appeal to everyone 
—for various reasons. It has, however, lifted 
“faith? out of a smug individualism and 
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made it synonymous with the full content of 
the Gospel, personal and social. 

If I read the parables aright our Lord 
did not condemn the man who had ten 
talents, as Dr. Niebuhr would condemn him, 
because he was a “plutocrat.” Jesus judged 
men not by their possessions, but by their use 
of their possessions, material and spiritual. 

The Oxford Group does not think pri- 
marily in terms of “types” and “classes.” It 
reaches the individual. The individual, in 
harmony with God, breaks down all barriers 
between man and man. 

(Rev.) J. JARDEN GUENTHER. 

Swarthmore, Pa, 


— 
Philadelphia Divinity School 


O THE EDITOR: May I express my 

warm appreciation of your editorial of 
March 13th, on Philadelphia’s Educational 
Experiment? It warms the heart of those of 
us who have long pressed for an adequate 
training in human nature and its problems 
—as a necessary supplement to the more, 
academic training for the ministry—to have 
this need put to the test of a bold experiment, 
and to have that experiment so cordially 
welcomed in your columns. 

There is, however, one inaccuracy in your 
editorial. “The doors” of the Divinity Schoo] 
in Philadelphia are mot “closed.” They never 
have been closed. It is only fair to my col- 
leagues (whose splendid loyalty and deter- 
mination have met and mastered a diffcult 
situation), and to the school itself, to say 
this with all emphasis. 

It is true that our undergraduate work 
has been curtailed. But it has not ceased. 
And our graduate department has steadily 
and materially grown. The concrete facts 
are these. We have seven men in this year’s 
senior class, all of whom expect to receive 
the diploma of graduation in June, after 
completing the full statutory undergraduate 
course of three years. In the graduate depart- 
ment, there are 35 students enrolled, in addi- 
tion to those undergraduates who are taking 
advanced work for the Bachelor’s degree. 
Of these 35 men, 12 have already been ad- 
mitted as candidates for the Master’s and 
seven for the Doctor’s degree. Barring un- 
foreseen failures, it is expected that seven 
will this year complete their work for the 
former degree and two for the latter. 

It would seem, Mr. Editor, that the doors 
cannot be very tightly closed in an institution 
which expects, at its approaching annual 
commencement, to present seven men for its 
diploma of graduation, and 15 for theological 
degrees! The rumor that has reached you 
is somewhat exaggerated; the corpse is a 
very lively corpse! 

The true situation is, moreover, of vital 
importance to the new experiment itself. Had 
the school closed its doors, the incidence of 
city taxes (from which as a going concern 
it is free), and the coma which would have 
fallen upon it, would have created a situation 
from which the most heroic measures could 
hardly have rescued it. No, the will to live 
and serve which the School has shown in the 
face of grave disasters, is itself one of the 
great assets of the new régime, and one of 
the best auguries for its success. It gives 
underpinning to the complete confidence that 
I, for one, feel in Dean Evans and in his 
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ability to carry through to complete success 
the bold and fine undertaking that is now 
in his hands. 
(Rev.) GEoRGE G. BARTLETT, 
Dean, 1915-1937. 
Philadelphia. 
oe —_—@———_ 


“Anglo-Catholicism and the Future” 


O THE EDITOR: Dr. Bell’s article in 

your February 13th issue is mostly splen- 
did. Truly has the Church “largely aban- 
doned Godliness for respectability and a 
patronizing sort of social service.” Further it 
has so become filled with worldliness, com- 
mercialism, that many of us “in the pews” 
are even doubtful whether Anglo-Cathol- 
icism can restore it to spiritual power and 
life. 

Some of our bishops are content to draw 
large salaries, live in palaces, keep lady 
secretaries in splendid offices, build cathe- 
drals, advocate social justice, etc., while 
some of the lesser clergy have hardly enough 
for a bare existence, while many unemployed 
seek year after year in vain for an oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the duties laid upon them by 
ordination. Yet plenty of room can be found 
for new clergy, including those from the 
sects, while men with but a few years in 
orders get the “slums” and experienced men 
are forgotten. 

Something more than a year ago I hap- 
pened to attend a service in a small city in 
another diocese, which proved to be a memo- 
rial service for the late King George of 
England. A rather fine looking clergyman 
took the service in a very impressive and 
dignified way and gave a really splendid 
sermon. From what he said it appeared that 
he was taking the service in place of the 
rector, who was sick. 

Inquiry afterward showed that he lived 
in a neighboring town, was much liked and 
appreciated, but unemployed through former 
bad health, which had necessitated living in 
those parts, so that he was only licensed. 

All efforts to induce the bishop to find 
work for him had been fruitless, to the 
evident disgust of his friends, and I gathered 
that he was having a pretty hard time to 
exist. 

I am not able to say whether he has been 
given a parish since, but quite likely not. 
The whole thing struck me as disgraceful, 
and a painful travesty on Christianity. I 


have heard of several other cases with vary- | 


ing details. Why does the Church ordain 
men, and then when they get to middle-age 
just cast them off like old clothes? 

Ts that the religion of the Church? No 
wonder it is losing its influence over us “in 
the pews,’ so that we hardly care whether 
we go to church or not! The bishops need 
conversion, the Church needs less worldliness 
and more spirituality. Men such as I have 
referred to are worth a lot of the type so 
often found employed today. 

C. TURNER. 

Los Angeles. 


RR THE EDITOR: May I speak up on 
the other side [from the Rev. Royden J. 
Mott’s letter, L. C., March 13th], in vigorous 
and enthusiastic approval of Fr. Bell’s re- 
cent article in THe Livinc CuHurcH? In fact, 
that is one of the few issues of the magazine 
I had put aside for further reference, simply 
because of the honest and outspoken quality 
of that very article. God knows we need 
outspoken words in these dubious days, 

It is possible that the rigid restriction of 
virtue to the Anglo-Catholic group within the 
Church is less than tactful, not even fair, 
But if I understand Fr. Bell, his attack is 
fundamentally directed against lethargy, 
which has been a cardinal sin within the 
household of faith, at least since the Middle 
Ages. He is calling for a dedication to first 
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things, to a religion that counts enough so 
that its communicants shall be willing to give 
it a place of importance in their lives, shall 
be willing to make some sacrifices to con- 
venience, in its name. Surely none but those 
who are voluntarily blind would deny the 
validity of his criticism—that there are too 
many among us who take their faith for 
granted, when and if it does not interfere 
with other more immediately interesting 
activities. 

The critic is seldom popular with those 
against whom his criticism is directed. More 
often than not he is the victim of all sorts 
of “herrings-across-the-trail” accusations, 
and these have already begun to be shouted 
in Fr. Bell’s direction. Against them he and 


| his life are his own best defenses. Far more 


important for the Church that we should 
seriously examine our consciences, in the 
clear light of what he has written. 

If we are honest, I suspect a mea culpa 
will go up from many hearts; and that cry 
of penitence, if it be followed by a will to 
action, may mean the beginning of a revital- 
ization of our faith, so that it shall genuinely 
count, not only in our own lives, but in the 
lives of those who now watch us with, often 
justly, critical eyes. Earu DANIELS. 

Hamilton, N. Y. 


| Boss THE EDITOR: I am greatly enjoying 
the two series of articles on the Notes of 
the Church and the Negro in the Church; also 
especially the article by the Rev. Dr. B. I. 
Bell in a recent issue—instructive, illuminat- 
ing, and encouraging. . . . 
(Rev.) F. vAN VLIET. 
Asheville, N. Y, 


—_-¢— 
Slum Clearance 
ake THE EDITOR: May I express my 


gratitude upon seeing how much space 
THE Livinc Cuurcu is devoting to the matter 
of slum clearance? The use of the cathedral 
in New York for that fine exhibit is most 
encouraging to all who, like myself, have 
longed to see our Church step forward bold- 
ly to answer the challenge of the opportunity 
to relieve the mass of misery caused by poy- 
erty. I believe in what Gandhi once said 
to the mystic, Tagore, who rhapsodizes on 
divine love, natural beauty, etc.—that in 
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India and elsewhere there are millions so 
miserable that the slightest elevation of spir- 
itual and intellectual life is hopelessly neg- 
atived by sheer physical misery—not the 
suffering of the ascetic but of the mere brute. 
NELSON R. Burr. 


West Hartford, Conn. 
a 
Disseminating Church Information 


O THE EDITOR: A few years ago in 

your columns I suggested that the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
National Council take up the work of issuing 
authoritative propaganda on our Church, in 
particular correcting errors which appear 
from time to time in religious as well as 
secular publications. Although the need is 
still as great as ever, outside of a few enthu- 
siastic private letters addressed to me, no 
action ever took place. This need is made 
more emphatic in the past few weeks as 
illustrated in the correspondence in recent 
issues of Neaws-Week and in articles in other 
publications. No one has yet spoken authori- 
tatively for the Church—perhaps such would 
be too much to hope for—but there could be 
an unofficial bureau of information with a 
standing which would command attention. 
Even some of our laity have shown blissful, 
but devastating, ignorance in participating 
in this controversy. 

I have taken it upon myself to mail each 
of those engaged in the controversy a copy 
of Fr. Hughson’s invaluable tract, The 
Anglican Church and Henry VIII, together 
with a marked copy of the Forward Move- 
ment tract, The Episcopal Church, without 
comment. Could we not have an agency that 
would do this, and to which interested, and 
often distressed, Churchmen could refer all 
such mal or erroneous statements concerning 
our Church, in the confidence that the full 
answer of the Church would be given to 
such sources? How many are interested? A 
small endowment would enable this to be 
done, and ultimately provide a real work 
for a priest with such talents as this would 
require. (Rev.) JoHN Quincy MarrTIN. 

Philadelphia. 


Fr. Martin’s suggestion has merit. 
Might not a special committee of the 


| American Church Union undertake this 


task, at least so far as publications of 
national circulation are concerned ?>—THE 
Eprror. 

ae ee 


Hearts and Systems 


O YTHE EDITOR: There can be little 

or no charity or gratitude in a socialistic 
state. No one is called upon to be conscious 
of his neighbor’s need—the tax rate does that 
for him. No one need be grateful for favors 
—they become his “right” under the law! 

It is true that our Blessed Lord said, 
“Seek ye first the kingdom . .. and all these 
shall be added unto you.” The whole pagan 
world, and a large part of the Church, knows 
better. They know that if you get “all these 
added unto you” you'll get the “Kingdom of 
God” on earth. 

It is also true that St. Paul (on whose 
day this is written) said a great deal about 
the many things that without charity are 
“nothing worth’—but who was he? 

Seriously, Mr. Editor, before those within 
the Church have combined with those without 
it to wreck it completely in the eyes of man- 
kind, hadn’t we better take the word of our 
Blessed Lord, and the advice of (among 
others) St. Paul and bend our sole efforts to 
establishing the Kingdom of Heaven where 
it belongs, viz., “in a man’s heart,” instead 
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The Victorious Christ 


HE CHRISTIAN comes-to Easter in calm assurance 
of life beyond the grave. Others may doubt; he knows. 
Others may debate the question; he is sure. 

For those who are not certain, and yet long for assurance, 
reason has much to say. It declares that God, having established 
intelligent connection between Himself and the universe, can- 
not possibly be supposed to destroy continually this sensitive 
bond by the perpetual destruction of the personalities through 
which the bond is established. It says that we face the incon- 
ceivable if we suppose that the souls of all the good and great 
who have influenced human life have been lost in a nadir of 
nothingness. 

The Christian goes further: he says that if such a life as 
that of Jesus of Nazareth could cease to be, after Calvary and 
its tragedy, we are living in a moral madhouse. This is true 
of others, also, in lesser degree. For one who has labored in 
worth-while work and in so doing has developed and strength- 
ened the inner spirit; for one whose soul has been enriched by 
close friendships; for anyone whose life is knit into the lives 
of those around him in wholehearted, unselfish love—for such 
the thought of complete destruction or eternal separation is 
unbearable. A God who created men for such a life as ours, 
and then cut off that life as soon as its earthly span of years 
was over, would not be a righteous God. Such a God could 
no longer command belief. 

For this reason we may say that the Christian faith in 
immortality grows out of the teaching of Christ as to God’s 
character. Such a God as our Lord reveals could not give only 
to take away. 

Then assurance is made doubly sure by the Resurrection 
of the Lord Himself that first Easter Day. ““Now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them that 
sleep.” His rising is a pledge of ours. 

We look today at the little group of heartbroken, despair- 
ing men with whom we visited Calvary on Good Friday—men 
who had followed a Leader of whom they expected great things, 
only to have Him executed and His cause publicly disgraced. 
We look at this group again today and we see them about to 
set out to change the world. They know their Leader to be 
alive. They are buoyant with hope; they are joyful beyond 


measure, consecrated to the work of convincing the world that 
their dead Leader is alive, that He is a living Saviour in whom 
alone can renewed life be found. 

That is the Christian reason for believing in immortal life. 
We believe because of all that happened that first Easter Day. 
And we are sure that it did happen. Something happened that 
day—something so tremendous as to change the whole course 
of human history. We are sure, because we know that great 
institutions are not built out of the fabric of dreams. There is 
the Church as proof of the story—its very existence pointing 
back to a Victorious and Risen Founder. There is the holy 
Sabbath changed to Sunday, the day of the Resurrection. There 
is the Holy Sacrament of the Altar in which men steadfastly 
believe that they receive life, not that they are merely honor- 
ing a dead Christ. 


T IS a tremendous story—this story of the Easter triumph. 
One wonders how it can be heard year after year and pro- 
duce so little by way of response. To have a message of comfort 
and hope—and nothing else—is to mutilate the Easter mes- 
sage. It means assurance of reunion with those we have loved 
and lost awhile; that peace and happiness of belief we must 
never minimize. But it means something else. Are we risen 
with Christ? Do we add proof to the story through our own 
moral and spiritual awakening? Has the fact of the Resurrec- 
tion moved us so deeply that we are risen to newness of life? 
Has it really laid hold on us? Does it waken new hope in our- 
selves and for the world? Imagine America on Easter morning 
as a nation Christian in sentiment; for in splendid numbers 
they will be at public worship, Then imagine America if all 
of these millions of worshippers were men and women whose 
hearts were really awakened and moved to a new life. Imagine 
these millions of worshippers coming to their communions, 
kneeling as a family—God’s family—at the family table. Then 
imagine their carrying this family life out to the community. 
Picture what would begin to happen, if they did—a national 
resurrection to newness of life—a world awakening. 
Let this count for a suggestion on knowing Christ and 
the power of His Resurrection. Our clerical readers may 
enlarge it into a sermon; our lay readers will find it a fruitful 
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subject for meditation. Then may it reach many hearts this 
Easter, to change them—to change us into dynamic believers. 


~$ 


A Timely Manifesto 


ECAUSE we feel it to be both timely and important, we 

have devoted our inside front cover this week to a full- 
page reproduction in colors of a manifesto recently issued by 
the National Conference of Jews and Christians. This is not 
an advertisement; it is a carefully prepared statement, having 
behind it the study and reflection of Christian and Jewish 
leaders who are convinced that the message it contains 1s one 
of great importance to our country today. 

Taking its text from the statement in the Declaration of 
Independence that all men are “endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness,” the statement takes account 
of the fact that “civil liberties and religious rights that derive 
from this truth are today being assailed.” [here is no question 
as to the accuracy of this statement and its tremendous impor- 
tance for the future of the United States of America. 

Civil liberties are certainly being assailed today. They are, 
in fact, being assailed not only from one quarter but from 
many. Great industrialists, opposing the rights of their workers 
to organize for effective collective bargaining, assail those lib- 
erties. Ruthless labor leaders, using paid agitators to create 
discord between capital and labor or between one labor union 
and another, assail those liberties. State legislatures, singling 
out educators to take a special oath of allegiance and for- 
bidding free discussion of political theories in universities, 
assail those liberties. Above all, the growing racial and reli- 
gious intolerance to be seen on every hand is a denial of those 
civil liberties and religious rights that derive from them. 

The manifesto continues: 


“We of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, for 
whom civil liberties and religious rights are based upon prin- 
ciples of our religion, reaffirm our loyalty to these fundamentals 
of just government, and our support of the traditions of Amer- 
ican life that have championed and applied them. 

“Under the American tradition of liberty we are blessed 
by a land wherein people of different religious convictions and 
differing cultural traditions may live together in amity and 
mutual respect.” 


Antisemitism, with the blind racial hatred and the blood- 
and-soil type of Fascism that accompany it, is growing by leaps 
and bounds in this country. Literally hundreds of organiza- 
tions and periodicals with thousands of readers are devoted to 
poisonous anti-Jewish propaganda in the name of American- 
ism. Often these attacks are made in the name of religion. 
There lies before us as we write a copy of the current issue of 
a militant Protestant publication in which the Jewish race as 
a whole is charged with responsibility for (1) Communism, 
(2) the proposal to “pack” the Supreme Court, (3) an alleged 
bill to “close the United States mails against the New Testa- 
ment and Christian periodicals,’ (4) the protection of the 
Jewish religion in Soviet Russia combined with the breakdown 
of all other religions, (5) the repeal of prohibition, and (6) 
the destruction of freedom in France. In addition a “converted 
Jewish minister” writes of the Crucifixion of our Lord: “This 
is an example of Jew strategy, forcing the hands of Gentiles 
against those they hate.” That Christ Himself was a Jew, as 
were the Apostles, is completely overlooked ; indeed, recently 
literature has come into our hands from similar sources, en- 
deavoring to point out that Christ was not a Jew but was 
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rather a champion of the Gentile world in opposition to 
‘international Jewry.’ 

These are strong evidences that race hatred, which is so 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and fundamental American traditions, is 
gaining strength in this country, and it is high time for a 
united protest against them in the name of religion. 

The manifesto of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians concludes: 


“The nation can rely upon the mobilized spiritual forces 
of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews for their support and 
defense of this truly American ideal.” 


We hope that statement is true. Certainly the American 
ideal of liberty and democracy needs defense today against 
Communism on the one hand and Fascism on the other, against 
racial and religious intolerance, and against a host of sub- 
versive influences from both the left and the right. 

The statement of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians is worthy of careful consideration by every believer 
in God and in human brotherhood. We suggest that it be used 
as a basis for study groups and that rectors cut it out and 
post it on their parish bulletin boards. 


———\${oe—— 


War Against Cancer 
IGHT CANCER WITH KNOWLEDGE—that is the 


slogan of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
which, through its women’s field army, is this month putting 
on an extensive campaign of education and an attempt to 
obtain enlistment throughout the United States. 

Like the American Red Cross, the National Anti- Tubercu- 
losis Association, and other organizations devoted to the 
conquest of suffering, this society is worthy of widespread 
support. The appeal this time is particularly to the women 
of America who, through this field army, will conduct a steady 
and relentless war to save human life from the scourge of 
cancer which last year took more than 140,000 lives in this 
country alone. It has been estimated that there are between 
three and five hundred sufferers from this disease alive today, 
perhaps half of whom might have been saved if knowledge of 
the signs and symptoms were given to them in the early course 
of the disease. 

No cure for cancer in its advanced stages has yet been 
found, but much can be done through early diagnosis and 
treatment if the public is properly educated and facilities placed 
at the disposal of rich and poor alike. That is the object of the 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, and it is one 
that deserves the support of every American citizen. 


> 
The Texas Disaster 
[s THE LIGHT of Good Friday and the Crucifixion such 


calamities as the shocking disaster at New London, Tex., 
take on a different character. The old-fashioned view of ail 
such things as punishments inflicted by God had some, but a 
very limited, spiritual value. The truth is that God's love 
establishes the laws on which the world shall work to the best 
good of the whole, but man’s selfish seeking of his own good 
sometimes makes those laws work frightful calamities within 
the areas affected by him. 

We do not wish to pre-judge this particular case, of which 
the investigation has just started. But we can point out that 
in many similar calamities God is not the instigator but one 
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of the sufferers. The sin of man, whether in the form of selfish- 
ness or greed of gain, leads to the omission of some precaution, 
some factor of safety which is perhaps costly and only remotely 
likely to be needed. Or it leads to some lowering of the quality 
of goods or services to the point where, sufficient to meet the 
normal needs, they are inadequate to bear the full strain that 
unforeseeable circumstances may put upon them. Hence calam- 
ities like the Eastland disaster, the Iroquois theater fire, or 
this explosion. 

It is this conflict between the sin of man and the love of 
God which nailed Jesus Christ to the Cross. It is the sin of 
man which produced a world in which the Cross is a necessity. 
Though the investigation at New London has not progressed 
far enough to show at what point human sin enters this par- 
ticular case, we have at least enough experience of similar 
things in the past to say with conviction that it is man and not 
God who has procured these innocent deaths. If we had 
obeyed all the laws of God that we know, including that 
which makes service and not profit the end of human activity, 
they would not have been necessary. 


<a 


A Well-Deserved Tribute 
HAT is known as the Philadelphia Award, founded by 


the late Edward Bok, goes each year to a prominent 
citizen of Philadelphia in recognition of service to the com- 
munity during his or her lifetime. It has gone to musicians, 
clergymen, teachers, civic workers. 

This year the Philadelphia Award has gone to one of the 
most useful Churchmen in the diocese of Pennsylvania: George 
W. Wilkins, for years the superintendent of the Galilee Mis- 
sion, the Church’s rescue mission for men, located in the midst 
of one of the most degraded sections of the city. Mr. Wilkins, 
a successful business man, has not confined himself to this one 
institution, but has been in the forefront of every effort to 
help the unfortunate and the down and out. During the worst 
of the depression he organized, in an old factory, a shelter 
which cared for as many as 4,000 people at one time. With a 
natural gift for organization, he met a very difficult situation 
with great success and now he has received this deserved public 
recognition of his self-sacrificing labors, for he has contributed 
these services as a volunteer. As a vestryman of historic Christ 
Church, he has helped to make that parish a center of intel- 
ligent philanthropy under Dr. Washburn’s leadership. He is 
also a vestryman of St. John’s, Lansdowne, and a member of 
the diocesan department of Christian social service. 

We congratulate Mr. Wilkins on this timely and well- 
deserved tribute. 


Easter Lilies 
HE LILY, a symbol of purity and of our Lord’s human 


nature, is second only to the rose in floral religious sym- 
bolism. A particularly well-established custom is the use of 
Easter lilies as symbols of the Resurrection. ‘Those shown in 
this week’s cover picture are growing in profusion about an 
Anglican church in Bermuda, photographed by Burton Holmes 
for Ewing Galloway, New York photographic firm. 
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EVERYDAY RELIGION 


That Sacred Mystery—The Church 
II, LAMENTOsO 


O COME AWAY from the Universal Church and 
consider our own communion: 

Outsiders usually are chary of criticizing us. They 
know too little about us to be more than polite. It is from the 
inside that complaint comes. Recently a Churchman said: 
“Our Church is like an aged dame in an old ladies’ home. 
She sits in her best-and-only purple silk, and rocks by the 
window, looking out at the passing world. She is really quite 
well descended, but is separated from her folks, and hardly 
anyone comes to see her. She has a complication of diseases, 
but has fought them so long in her invalid way that she spins 
out existence as she does her small means. And no one knows 
when she will die.” 

Of course that’s epigram and a bit cynical. 

Yet, anxiety about our Church is growing. Perhaps that 
is a good sign. We may well discount the endless fault-finding 
of petulant, slightly psychopathic persons. But we ought to 
take heed of warnings reluctantly uttered by keen and loving- 
hearted observers. 

They report a grave sickness in the Church. They are 
desperately eager to help—like a doctor who can find no major 
symptom in his patient; only a certain lethargy, a lack of tone, 
a willingness to continue in a half-comfortable invalidism. 

What is the matter? Is it inheritance? A delicate consti- 
tution handed down by feeble ancestors? Is it racial stock? 
Are we, because of Anglican tradition, congenitally incapable 
of more than a modicum of religion? 

Or is it environment? (I believe that most people would 
rather lay their ailments to the climate than to their consti- 
tution. It is easier to blame altitude than attitude.) One can 
easily make up a thumping charge against environment, with 
side thrusts at the unfriendliness of history: the age is material- 
istic. America has gone mad over mass-production and ma- 
chines. Our population is now too heterogeneous, too capricious 
and nervous for the stately tradition of the Episcopal Church. 
Again, America has become vulgarized and childish. Main 
street likes to be slapped on the back; and deep as is our 
capacity for friendship, we just can’t bring ourselves to do 
that with the right kind of abandon—and in time. And so 
Mr. Babbitt and his family get away from us. 

It is perhaps true that our era is naively ignorant of our 
Church. But was there not something wrong with every era? 
Take eras one by one—if you can separate them!—and you 
find nothing so very helpful to the Church in any of them. 
First they persecute, then they fawn only to suffocate. Next 
they domineer, then they champion schismatics and heretics, 
next they exploit; and then they drop off, indifferent and 
wholly ignorant of the Church. And the wheel turns, cycle 
after cycle. That the world was ever helpful to the Church 
in any era is the pet delusion of enthusiasts who have adopted 
a certain century for their own. 

Is it possible that our Church is seriously ill, like one who 
suffers from the almost complete non-functioning of a virtually 
important gland—a place that can be reached only by radio- 


active current? 
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EASTER DAY 


HAT has happened, Mary, 
To make your eyes so bright? 
Radiant as stars they shine, 

And only yesternight 

Dim they were with weeping, 

Clouded was their light— 


Tell me, tell me quickly, 
Mary, whom did you see 
And speak to in the garden— 


M ary—was it—He? 
Lucy A. K. AbEz. 


THE RESURRECTION 


The memorial Altar and reredos to Bishop Brent at the Church of the 
Resurrection, Baguio, P. I., were completed on All Saints’ Day with the instal- 
lation of these three paintings by the noted British artist, T, Noyes-Lewis, 
The English firm of Messrs. Mowbray and Co., upon discovering that Mr. 
Noyes-Lewis was painting the panels at an incredibly low price, waived its fee 
for bringing the mission authorities and the artist together, asking only for 
permission to see the pictures before they were sent to Baguio. 


RABBONI 
A MEpITATION AT SHRINE Mont 


PON Thy gracious face I gaze 


eae In all its mystery. 
Sy US Gs Joy, grief, and love are mingled there 


With wondrous sympathy. 


The healing of Thy hands, I feel, 
No human touch can give. 
Thy tender, radiant, vital power 


DAYBREAK Makes strength in weakness live. 
OSTILE, so still— Upon Thy brow the lines of thought 
A shadow here must be Show depth and calm of mind, 
The Cross, the Cross, Which in the simple things of life 
Which hushes Calvary! Profoundest meanings find. 
So still, so still, But, O the matchlessness of soul 
Before the break of dawn: That on Thy cross was tried! 
Earth wakes, earth wakes— In reverent awe I Thee adore, 
The sting of death is gone! My Saviour, crucified. 


Litta Vass SHEPHERD. 
Dear risen Master, Thou art here; 
I know Thy voice divine. 
Help me to live more close to Thee, 


My life a part of Thine. 
FRANCES Gipson Woopwarp. 


The Power of His Resurrection 
By the Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D. 


Bishop of Chicago 


HE LAST WORDS of our Lord upon the Cross we 

know, and reverently gather to hear them and to med- 

itate upon them on Good Friday. But what was the 
first word of the Risen Christ—do we know that? We do! 
It is there in the record. St. Matthew’s Gospel has kept it. 
There in the dawn, with the pierced feet drenched with the 
dew of the garden, He spoke to the holy women and the dew 
was on that word; joy, and a calm, assuring peace was in that 
word—“Xaipere (chairete)!” And by a stroke of genuine 
genius Goodspeed has translated it as it should be translated, 
for it brings the highest peak of the Christian gospel and of 
all history down close to everyday life. What He said was, 
“Good Morning!” Not “Hail”—that is too literary, too 
theatrical, too unlike Him. He used the term of everyday 
Christians and what a wealth of fresh glory is packed into it 
—“Good Morning!’ Let Him say it to you today. It is a 
good morning, a better morning, the best of mornings, for 
we feel today after more than 1900 years His Risen Presence 
and we know, do we not, the power of His Resurrection. 

First of all, consider the evident power of it. It accounts 
for everything else in Christianity. What took the cross, 
the sign of a brutal murder, and stamped it upon the very 
heart of Christianity and lifted it to the spires of our churches, 
and hung it upon the roods and gave to it the vast significance 
of a redemptive agony opening the heart of God and revealing 
the love of the Eternal? The Resurrection! 

What was it changed Bethlehem from a lonely little town 
to the capital of a world’s passionate reverence and adoration, 
and made forever credible the angels’ singing in the sky, and 
gave to the Virgin Birth of Jesus a congruity and inevitability, 
and started our carols and gifts at Christmas? The power of 
the Resurrection! 

What power was it that wrote the New Testament, every 
book of it, every gospel, every epistle, and in the days of 
Domitian persecution created that vast drama of hope and 
assured ultimate victory, the Book of Revelation? The power 
of the Resurrection? 

What is it that today pulses in the lives of men like Bishop 
Graves of China and Bishop Mosher of the Philippines and 
all our missionaries in hard fields and all our UTO workers 
and the Sisters ministering in hospitals and orphanages, in 
desolate and dreary tasks which they fulfil with patient joy? 
The power of the Resurrection! 

What is it that brings you to your communion, wings your 
prayers, steadies your life, moves you to generosity and love? 
The power of the Resurrection! 

The Resurrection reinforces the words of Christ, giving 
them the might of the voice of the Eternal. The Resurrection 
changed the Sabbath into Sunday, the seventh day into the 
first day of the week. The Resurrection transformed the whole 
outlook of the disciples, took from them the sackcloth, the 
ashes of a burned-out hope—winged their faith, kindled their 
joy, welded their wills, gave them unfaltering confidence and 
an invincible passion of assurance, created the Pentecostal 
Church, and sent it out a veritable thunderbolt of power. The 
Resurrection brought to being a whole Christian culture of 


which we are the heirs. 
The power of the Resurrection is the greatest, the most 
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central, and the most permanent of all Christian dynamics. 

The first Easter, Mary Magdalene, Mary the. mother 
of James, and Salome set out early in the morning on that 
spring day to find the tomb and anoint the body with spices. 
Who will roll away the stone for us? They come down the 
garden path to the entrance. As they turn the last corner, they 
see the stone rolled up and back. Who has opened the tomb? 
Mary Magdalene runs to tell Peter and John. “They have 
taken away the Lord and we know not where they have laid 
Him!” The other two remain, stoop down, and look in. An 
angel! Inside the entrance! (Not to let the Lord out, but to 
let witnesses in!) “Come, see the place where the Lord lay!” 
They fly in fear! Other women come. They enter. “Iwo 
angels in shining garments.” (Protecting the graves-clothes so 
that the Apostles might bear witness.) Meanwhile Peter and 
John come running. John hesitates. Peter enters. And then 
John joins him. Here is something unexpected, linen clothes 
stretched out, and the napkin for the head by itself. “They 
saw and believed.” But Mary Magdalene lingers weeping. 
She sees two angels within. She is too weary to think it all 
out. The angels say, ““Why weepest thou?” “Because they 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” She turns back and sees someone. Her eyes are 
dimmed with tears. She sees the face against the rising sun. 
“Why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou?” “‘Sir if thou hast 
borne Him hence, tell me where, and I will—’ “Miriam!” 
“O my Master!” “Do not hold me—go to my brethren. Go! 
Tell the news!” 

When Napoleon returned from Elba, armed forces were 
sent out to crush him. But when he himself stood forth the 
cry went up, “Soldiers, it is the Emperor!” They left all 
and followed him. Well, when once the Apostles knew that 
Jesus was alive and with them, they threw into His cause the 
passionate loyalty which has written the most glowing pages 
of the world’s history. ‘The Church was cradled in that empty 
tomb. 


OW the power of that Resurrection is shown in its lift 

upon men’s dream of life after death. Death is a grisly 
fact. You cannot move it aside. It is here. And yet through the 
ages the deepest thinkers of the world like the simplest folk 
have wistfully dreamed of life beyond death. I have in my 
library a book called The Farther Shore, an anthology of world 
opinion on the immortality of the soul, with a foreword by 
Professor Whitehead of Harvard. It is a distinguished record 
of a great and undying hope. It begins with the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead—and ends with Theodore Roosevelt’s 
essay, The Great Adventure, written the autumn after 
Quentin, his son, died in aerial combat. Homer is there and 
Buddha and Pericles and Socrates and Plato and Lao Tze 
and Virgil and Horace and Ovid—the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadghita. The vast majority—not all—believe that life 
goes on after death. Not all. There is one of our contempo- 
raries who maintains that: 


“Man is only a bundle of cellular matter on its way to 
becoming manure.” 
“Ours is a lost cause,” he says. ‘There is no place for man 


in the universe.” 
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“Brief and powerless is man’s life. On him and on his race 
the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark!” 

Well, the power of the Resurrection is an answer to such 
futilitarians. : 

You may believe in the immortality of the soul and not 
believe in the Resurrection. But you cannot believe the Resur- 
rection without knowing that Jesus’ word is to be relied upon, 
“In My Father’s house are many mansions. If it were not so 
I would have told you.” 


He is to be trusted. His Resurrection is a vindication of a 
God who is to be trusted. 

Dr. Adler used to say that the task of religion is “to rescue 
man from insignificance.” The Resurrection lifts the life of 
man into eternal significance. As Dr. Peabody said, “It gives 
length to thought, breadth to duties, and depth to feeling!” 


“Tn the hour of death, after this life’s whim, 
When the heart beats low and the eyes grow dim, 
And pain has exhausted every limb, 


The lover of God shall trust in Him. 


“When the last sigh is heard and the last tear shed 
And the coffin is waiting beside the bed 
And the widow turns from her precious dead, 
‘Then she remembers what Jesus said.” 


There is a Negro spiritual ; one of the less known ones: 
“Who will be a-living when I am dead?” 


And the verses answer: 


“Trees will be a-living and a-waving 
When I am dead. 
Birds will be a-living and a-singing 
When I am dead.” 
And so it goes on until the listener feels utterly diminished, 
less than grass, less than dust. Then suddenly the song comes 
back with a triumphant shout: 


“Who will be a-living when I am dead? 
I will be a-living, I will be a-living, I will be a-living 


When I am dead!” 


“T count all but loss,” says St. Paul. “Everything consid- 
ered gain, I count loss; .. . count them all as dung, that I may 
win Christ and be found in Him and know Him and the power 
of His Resurrection, and the fellowship of His suffering, if 
by any means I may attain to the resurrection of the dead.” 

Existence after life is no guarantee of eternal life. 

Eternal life is not an inherent natural possession. It is a 


quality of life which springs from union with the divine. L 


am confident that the spirit lives after death, but what kind 
of a spirit and what are its chances of immortality? Our Lord 
Himself (St. Luke 20: 35) speaks of those “who are accounted 
worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection of the dead.” 
The inference is that not all are worthy. There is nothing 
necessarily religious in believing in the immortality of the 
soul. Christianity is not trying to persuade men of that. We 
are trying to make the power of the Resurrection such in a 
man’s life that he will be united to Jesus Christ and therefore 
a sharer in His eternal life. The Gospel is not a call to life 
after death, but a call to be united with the Christ of Calvary 
in His suffering and a sharer with Him in a kind of life which 
before and after death is eternal. 

This country just 20 years ago joined in a great war. It 
has plunged us into the hell of the past six years. The world 
today once more is apparently preparing another holocaust. 
God help us! The one hope of the world is Jesus Christ. The 

(Continued on page 392) 
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, ‘HE HYMNS of the Easter season are naturally among 
the most joyful forms of praise that we have. Many of 
them have come to use from the early days of the 

Church. Two of them at least are anonymous, including that 

Easter hymn par excellence, “Jesus Christ is risen today. 

Probably the earliest Easter hymn that we have in our 
Hymnal is No. 556, “Joy dawned again on Easter Day.” It 
is a portion of the Latin hymn, “durora lucis rutilat,” which 
has been attributed to St. Ambrose and, if so, comes to us 
from the middle of the fourth century. Not all students of 
hymnology accept him as the author. The portion used in our 
Hymnal is from the last 32 lines which, in the Latin, begins 
“Claro Paschali gaudio.” The translation is by John Mason 
Neale, who perhaps did more than any other man to acquaint 
the modern Church with the beauties of Latin and Greek 
hymns. The tune for the hymn in our Hymnal is one of those 
written for carols of mixed languages. It is choral in type but 
should be sung with the lilt usually associated with a carol. 
The composer was Michael Praetorius (1571-1621) and the 
harmonizer George R. Woodward. 

“Welcome, happy morning” (No. 169) comes to us from 
a Latin hymn by Venantius Fortunatus, who was born about 
530. The original hymn is in 110 lines celebrating the Resur- 
rection. The English version is but a portion of this hymn and 
is the work of John Ellerton. It has been described as a vigor- 
ous paraphrase of the lines selected rather than a translation. 
The tune to which it is set is Fortunatus by Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, It is a vigorous and brilliant tune but is hardly congre- 
gational in character having the melody set in a consistently 
high range. This tune is not used in the English Hymnal, 
Hymns of Praise, or the new Presbyterian Hymnal. 

St. John of Damascus, whom Dr. Neale called the greatest 
poet of the Greek Church, is represented by two hymns, “The 
day of Resurrection” (No. 171), and “Come, ye faithful, 
raise the strain” (No. 170). They thus date from the middle 
of the eighth century. The first is from the first of eight odes 
which form the hymn commonly known as the Golden Canon. 
The canons were the highest effort of Greek hymnody and 
were sung, for the most part, at Lauds. They were founded 
upon the canticles assigned to that office. The second hymn 
named above is from the canon for St. Thomas’ Sunday (Low 
Sunday) and is from the first ode based on the Song of Moses. 

The greatest of all they Easter hymns, “Jesus Christ is 
risen today,” exists in a. variety of forms, the oldest of which 
are to be found in 14th century manuscripts. It is undated and 
anonymous. Ordinarily Latin, it first appeared in an English 
version in a collection, Lyra Davidicia, published in London 
in 1708 by J. Walsh. The early English text differs greatly 
from the present form, the second and third verses being 
entirely new and without reference to the Latin. Our present 
form first appeared in Arnold’s Compleat Psalmodist (1749). 
This form was included in a late Supplement to Tate and 
Brady’s Psalms (about 1816). The fourth verse is a doxology 
from the pen of Charles Wesley. It appeared in Wesley’s 
Hymns and Sacred Poems (1740). 

The tune, like the text, comes to us from Lyra Davidicia. 
Again like the text it has been greatly modified and altered. 
Its rising movement throughout its four lines has helped to 
make it one of the most famous of all hymn tunes. 


Anglo-Catholics and Christian Unity 


By the Rev. Frederic Hood 


Principal of Pusey House, Oxford 


HE TROUBLOUS days 

in which we live have in- 

evitably brought the prob- 
lem of the reunion of Christen- 
dom more than ever into the 
minds of those who care for the 
cause of Christ. When it becomes 
clearer day by day that the only 
alternative to chaos and despair is the fulness of Catholic 
truth, it seems well-nigh intolerable that Christians should be 
differing among themselves, and so holding up to a considerable 
degree the work of conversion. 

So urgent is the need for union that the temptation is very 
great to compromise in order to attain the desired result. This 
is particularly true in special areas: it is hard for those living 
in such places to be patient with what seems to them the 
academic point of view of those who live thousands of miles 
away and yet venture to criticize their cherished schemes. If, 
however, we are to attain any real and lasting unity, it must 
be on the basis of truth; and therefore there is need today for 
patience and balanced judgment and complete freedom from 
the tactics of panic. Otherwise more harm than good will result, 
and union in one part of the world will lead to schism in 
another. That is the great danger. 

The Dean of Durham has recently observed that he be- 
lieves the Church of England, small as it is, may yet form the 
rallying point for the reunion of Christendom. This remark 
has often been made in the past, but it is significant that so 
clear a thinker and so penetrating an observer as Dr. Alington 
should be able to repeat it today. And if by the Church of 
England the Dean means the whole Anglican communion, 
then we may agree with his dictum. But if in God’s prov- 
idence our part of the Church is to be used in this vital work, 
it is of primary importance that no basic principle for which 
we stand should be watered down. 

To say this is not for a moment to suggest so ridiculous 
a proposition as that all the Christian world should become 
Anglican! The reason why we may be so used is that our 
communion is unique in Christendom in being committed 
to basic Catholic truth and yet gladly retaining many whose 
opinions differ widely in non-essentials. In Anglo-Catholic 
circles in England today, two groups may be said to exist— 
those who look primarily toward Rome in their thoughts 
about reunion, and those who look mainly elsewhere. All 
would agree about the importance of being united once more 
to the Holy See: but the latter group of Anglo-Catholics 
believe that there is greater hope of such union being effected 
when a solid block of non-papal Catholics can approach the 
Roman authorities. 

As I write these words, the Church Unity Octave is in 
progress, during which prayer is being offered in numerous 
Anglican churches, and also in some Roman, Orthodox, and 
Protestant churches. Its promoters state that more than a 
thousand Anglican priests sent in their names as supporters of 
the Octave. These priests are presumably in general sympathy 
with the stated objects and principles of the Church Unity 
Octave Council. A leaflet issued in explanation of the Octave 


states: 
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WHY ANGLO-CATHOLICS can and should 
support the Church Union novena of prayer for 
Christian unity, from Ascension Day to Whitsunday 
in preference to the Church Unity Octave Council 
observance, 1s here clearly set forth by one of the 


foremost English Catholic scholars. 


‘There must be understand- 
ing of plain facts. In her de fide 
definitions Rome will never 
, change, for she cannot. ... We 
must reassert that those who de- 
sire and work for reunion with 
the Holy See should accept the 
following statements as axiomatic 
and fundamental: (1) The con- 
version of the world depends upon the visible unity of the 
Church of God. ... (2) [Our Lord] provided the means for 
the maintenance of this unity by the appointment of a visible 
head of the visible body: “Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 
I will build My Church.’ History has shown what interpreta- 
tion the Church has given to this text, for none other has ever 
been the Church’s acknowledged head upon earth, save he who 
sits on Peter’s throne. . . . (3) The dogmatic decrees that 
concern the supremacy of St. Peter’s successor and his infal- 
libility in faith and morals, while not capable of being 
rescinded even by the Pope himself, do nevertheless admit 
of explanation. ...” 


The Octave is announced to begin by the observance of 
the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, and the intention at 
Mass is “the return of all the ‘Other Sheep’ to the ‘One 
Fold.’ ” It will readily be seen that a large proportion of Anglo- 
Catholics, while only too willing to pray for reunion at this 
or any other time, cannot officially observe this Octave. The 
feast with which it begins is not to be found in authoritative 
documents, nor has its observance come in by consuetude. The 
intention at Mass seems unreal: presumably we are among the 
“other sheep” referred to and it is not clear why we should 
not individually take the step of returning to the “one fold.” 
Further, with regard to quotations cited from the leaflet, 
surely the fact that Popes have committed themselves to teach- 
ing which lacks ecumenical authority does not make such 
teaching true: and it is faithless to suppose that we must 
accept as axiomatic what we believe to be questionable or 
untrue, when we approach God in prayer. 


a HERE is however a further opportunity in the year for 
a concentrated effort of prayer in the novena from Ascen- 
sion Day to Pentecost organized by the Church Union. This 
is observed in hundreds of churches in the Anglican com- 
munion and outside it. It is in no sense in opposition to the 
Church Unity Octave: it is quite possible to observe both. 
The novena gives an opportunity however for a united effort 
of prayer without in any sense committing those who take 
part in it to accepting papal claims. 

As the attitude of Anglo-Catholics to the papacy is much 
before the public at present, and this attitude is likely to have 
considerable effect upon hopes of reunion elsewhere, a mani- 
festo which has recently appeared in the press is most timely. 
It is phrased with dignity, care, and restraint, but asserts 
clearly that its signatories are firmly resolved to live and die 
in the Anglican communion, “and desire to give true and 
canonical obedience to the ecclesiastical authority, freely con- 
stituted and synodically administered.” They hold further that 
“the present papal claims to supremacy over General Councils 
of the Church, or to immediate jurisdiction in every diocese of 
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Christendom, or to infallibility in all ex cathedra determina- 
tions in faith and morals, apart from the consent ot the 
Church, do not possess ecumenical authority.” 

Among other well-known signatories are the superior gen- 
eral of the Cowley Fathers, the superior of Mirfield, and the 
director of Kelham. The statement has been accepted unani- 
mously by the council of the Church Union, and it is receiving 
influential support. A letter giving “the fullest possible sup- 
port” appeared in the Church Times for January 22d, signed, 
among others, by Lord Halifax and Miss Evelyn Underhill. 
The declaration has also been signed by 25 heads of religious 
communities for women in Great Britain. 

The most important scheme for reunion with Protestant 
bodies which is at present on foot is that proposed in South 
India, which is already forming a model for schemes elsewhere. 
Nothing will be decided about it until the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of 1940, but it seems likely to founder owing to Prot- 
estant opposition. With the utmost regret the main body of 
Anglo-Catholics are unable to support the scheme as it stands. 
If it went through, it would almost inevitably defeat its own 
object by leading to further schism. It is impossible in the 
space at my disposal to embark on detailed criticisms of the 
scheme. Perhaps I may be allowed to refer those interested 
to my two essays: Some Comments on the South Indian 
Scheme and Further Comments on the South Indian Scheme. 
A copy of the former, which has received the approval of the 
council of the Church Union, was sent to every voter in India. 
The latter is a reply to an open letter addressed to me by the 
Bishop of Gloucester. 


BELIEVE the greatest hope of reunion in the near future 

is to be looked for in the East. The validity of Anglican 
ordinations was accepted by the patriarchal see of Constan- 
tinople in 1922. The Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Church 
of Cyprus followed suit a year later, and in 1930 the Patriarch 
of Alexandria did the same. More important still are recent 
events in connection with Rumania. In 1935 Anglican dele- 
gates, appointed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, led by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and representing different schools of 
thought, went to Bucharest and exchanged views with Ruma- 
nian delegates. The conference compiled a doctrinal statement, 
which was endorsed by both delegations, and the Rumanian 
delegates advised their Holy Synod to admit, as justified by 
careful investigation, the full validity of Anglican orders. 
The Rumanian Church has 11,000,000 adherents and is per- 
haps the most influential of the autocephalous branches of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. The agreement between the 
Churches has recently been ratified by the acceptance of the 
doctrinal statement by convocation. This does not mean that 
intercommunion is yet to take place (a happy state of affairs 
which already exists between ourselves and the Old Catholics), 
but it is a real stage on the way, and is likely to have a great 
influence on other Eastern Churches. A leading article in the 
London Times for January 23d remarks that after the debates 
in convocation about this matter ‘a sagacious diocesan bishop 
observed that the day’s events were, from the ecclesiastical 
point of view, the most important that had occurred since 
the Reformation, and history may yet prove his remark to 
have been justified.” The doctrinal agreement is of even greater 
importance than the assertion of the validity of orders. 

I venture to think that things are not really so dark with 
regard to prospects of reunion as much even in this article 
might lead the reader to suppose. A new spirit is abroad in 
this post-war world—a spirit which really means to get things 
done, a spirit which genuinely desires to see and appreciate 
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other points of view. It is necessary to “hasten slowly,” lest 
any reunion should not be based on the firm foundation of 
truth. But prayer and study and the will to overcome prejudice 
may be expected in the course of years to accomplish more than 
some of us have dared to hope. 

One step forward may well be taken at Edinburgh next 
August, when the second World Conference on Faith and 
Order is to meet. That conference is described by the Bishop 
of Gloucester in a recent number of the Church Quarterly 
Review.* Of even greater importance will be the year 1940, 
when so many influential persons will meet in England in 
connection with the Lambeth Conference. Not only is the 
Church Union arranging a congress that year, but an inter- 
national convention is also to be held to discuss the union of 
Christendom, to which it is hoped that delegates will come 
from every Anglican diocese. Preparations for it are already 
in full swing. Twenty-eight essays are in the process of pub- 
lication, each dealing with some aspect of this subject. The 
essays are being circulated to all parts of the world, together 
with questionnaires and bibliographies: and already as a result 
a vast amount of valuable matter is pouring in. 

I venture to prophesy that by patience, prayer, and study, 
this generation will see at least a real move forward toward 
the fulfilment of our Master’s prayer “that they all may be 


” 


one. 


*See also the article by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins in Tue Livine 
Cuurcu of March 20th. 
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The Power of His Resurrection 
(Continued from page 390) 


one hope is for the world to win to Him, to know Him, to 
enter into His sacrificial love, and to share in the resurrection 
of a new world in Him. And that is our faith tremendous— 
“A faith that none may scorn, 
That in power of the Risen Christ 
The world shall be reborn!” 
We had here in America a General, Stonewall Jackson, 
a gallant Christian man, who had to die in a war, at the fatal 
field of Chancellorsville. As his life ebbed away his mind 
wandered. “Order A. P. Hill,” he said, “to prepare for action! 
Infantry to the front! Tell Major Hawks!”’—then came 
silence. And then, quietly and clearly, “Let us cross over the 
river and rest under the shade of the trees!” 
May every one of us be so united with the Risen Christ 


- as to live our life in the power of His Resurrection so that 


with duty done and a good fight fought and a faith kept, we 
may “cross the river and rest under the shade of the trees” 
that grow on the banks of the water of life! 

The Risen Christ be there to greet you! 


+ 


Children at the Movies 


EW YORK CITY aldermen have passed a new motion 

picture ordinance, the operation of which will be watched 
with keen interest. It defines the conditions under which children 
under 16 years of age may be admitted unaccompanied by an adult 
to theaters and motion-picture houses duly licensed by the license 
commissioner in conformity with the provisions of the law. A 
section of the main or orchestra floor must be set aside for the 
exclusive use of unaccompanied children and a uniformed matron 
licensed by the health department upon payment of a $2.00 fee, 
must be in attendance during the hours when children are admitted. 
These hours exclude school hours and evenings after 6 p.m. with 
the exception of July and August. 


—Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 


Everybody (xises) Welcome 


By Sister Esther Mary, C.T. 


Bethany Home, Glendale, Ohio 


and the town to which we were going, Sister Anita 
and | speculated as to the home in which we would 
find the Caldwell children. 

“The boarding mother will probably be either a Baptist 
or a Methodist,” Sister Anita remarked. The Caldwell chil- 
dren were Negroes. In our conversation with the supervisor 
at the children’s home we had learned nothing beyond the 
name and address of the woman with whom the little girls 
had been placed. As “spiritual advisers” we had been given 
permission to visit our godchildren. 

The Caldwell children had had a sad history. With the 
opening of a small chapel two miles from our mission in 
November, 1935, one of the communicants had brought the 
five small children to our church school. The oldest was a 
girl of ten, the youngest a lively little boy of four. A two- 
year-old brother usually remained at home, honoring us only 
occasionally with his presence. We became very fond of the 
family, as they were bright and well-behaved youngsters. It 
had been a surprise to find in visiting their homes to discover 
that their father drank heavily and that the home was poverty- 
stricken and dirty. Mrs. Caldwell did the best she could but 
it was plain to see that she was working at great odds. It was 
a tribute to her love and devotion that the children were so 
clean and well-mannered. 

In the summer of 1936 Mrs. Caldwell sent word that she 
would like to have the children baptized. Again we were sur- 
prised, as Mrs. Caldwell herself had never shown any interest 
in the Church. She explained that the little girls—the three 
oldest of the children—wished to be baptized, and that she 
would be very glad to have all of her children brought up in 
the Church. So on a Sunday afternoon the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism was administered. 

About three weeks before Christmas, word reached Sister 
Anita that Mrs. Caldwell was seriously ill. She hurried down 
to find Mrs. Caldwell, who was expecting another child, 
delirious with double pneumonia. After the difficulties at- 
tendant upon getting a Negro into one of the city hospitals, 
Sister Anita was finally able to make arrangements for her 
care. The next day was Sunday. When we went down to the 
chapel for Evensong that night we learned that the doctor at 
the Roman Catholic hospital had said that the only possible 
means of saving her life was to give her a special serum which 
had been found wonderfully effective. It cost more than $90, 
however, and as the community in which she lived did not 
feel that it could authorize the expense, the serum had not 
been given. Sister Anita immediately got in touch with friends 
who agreed to pay for the serum and arrangements were made 
with the hospital. 

It was too late! Mrs. Caldwell died at 7 o’clock the next 
morning, and the six small children were left motherless. For 
a time a welfare housekeeper was sent into the home each day, 
and with her care and the help of the neighbors the children 
seemed to be getting along all right. 

Toward the end of January, three of our communicants 
came excitedly to the mission with the story that the Caldwell 
children had disappeared. No one, not even their father, knew 
where they were. Sister Anita called the Humane Society, to 
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learn the next chapter in the sad story. A visitor from the 
society had come to the home and discovered the oldest boy, 
aged five, unconscious. He had found a bottle of his father’s 
whiskey and had managed to drink it all. He was taken into 
the hospital and the other children were taken to the chil- 
dren’s home, to be placed in boarding homes. 

And so as we approached the boarding home in which the 
three oldest—the girls—had been placed, we wondered what 
the next chapter of the story would be. We did not wish to 
lose touch with the children; it seemed as though the mother 
had had a premonition of what was to come when she had 
placed them in the care of the Church. 

The boarding home proved to be neat and attractive, and 
we liked immediately the sweet-faced Colored woman who 
invited us in. We drew up chairs before an open fire and began 
to talk, accompanied by the subdued hilarity of six girls—the 
three Caldwell children and three older girls—who were just 
finishing their Sunday dinner in the adjoining room. They 
seemed to be quite happy and we did not wonder. 

It was not long before we realized that Mrs. Hardy 
mistook us for Roman Catholic Sisters. Sister Anita explained 
that we belonged to the Episcopal Church. ‘““‘Why, that is my 
Church,” Mrs. Hardy exclaimed delightedly. It was a question 
as to which of us was the most astonished. Then our hostess’ 
face fell. “But I’ve already taken the children to the Roman 
Catholic church,” she said. ““They’ve been to Mass this morn- 
ing and I told the Sisters that I would send them to instruction 
on Tuesday. Whatever will I do?” We offered to call upon 
the Sisters and explain the situation to them. 


RS. HARDY proved to be a well-trained and devoted 

Churchwoman. We asked her where she attended 
church, knowing that there was one of our churches just a 
few blocks away from her home. “I go in to St. Mary’s,” was 
her answer, “but it takes me so long to get into the city that 
I can’t go half as often as I would like.” As St. Mary’s, a 
mission ministering to Negroes, was fully 15 miles away, we 
could easily understand the difficulties involved. 

In the course of the conversation we discovered that Mrs. 
Hardy had lived most of her life in an English community 
near Pittsburgh. She had been a member of an old Negro 
family in the community and there had never been any question 
as to church attendance or participation in the parish activities. 
When, ten years ago, she had moved here to be with her 
daughter, who had a good position in the city schools, she had 
had her first experience with race prejudice in the Church. At 
her daughter’s suggestion she had become a member of St. 
Mary’s rather than run the risk of causing trouble by going 
to the nearby church. 

“The Roman Catholic Sisters asked me where I went to 
church,” she remarked, “and when I told them that I went in 
to the city, they said wasn’t it too bad that I had to go so far. 
Both Colored people and White people go to their church, 
and the priest said that if the White people didn’t like it he 
wouldn’t mind preaching to a church full of Negroes.” Her 
tone was wistful as she said, “If I could only go to our church 
here for services. ‘That is all I want. This morning the chil- 
dren were able to go to two services in less time than it takes 
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me to go to one.” We wished that we might urge her to go 
to the nearby Episcopal church, but we were afraid of what 
her reception might be. 

After leaving Mrs. Hardy’s home and calling upon the 
Roman Catholic Sisters to explain the mistake which had been 
made, we drove around to the Episcopal rectory. The rector 
was not at home, so a week later Sister Anita drove over 
again to see him. She found him most sympathetic, but he 
explained that the situation in the community in regard to 
Negroes was very tense at present. Some of his own parish- 
ioners had left the Church because he had been among those 
advocating that the Negro children in the public school be 
allowed the use of the swimming pool once a week. So he 
felt that he could not invite Mrs. Hardy to attend his church, 
although he said that he would be very glad to call upon her. 


TIS situations such as this, situations far from being unique 
either in our Church or in other communions, which should 
be of grave concern to everyone of us who dares call himself 
a Christian. Although our mission is only six years old a 
number of such instances have occurred. And even in the 
Roman Church, which in the situation described above was 
without discrimination, Negroes are often made unwelcome 
by their White brethren. One Negro parishioner of a church 
a short distance from our convent was told that he would have 
to change to a newly organized Negro mission two miles away. 
It seems ironical that the Catholic communions form separate 
Negro missions, whereas in the most “unCatholic” sects, 
White and Colored people worship, work, and play together. 
One of the “drawing cards” of Father Divine’s cult lies in 
this very fact. 

We, who belong to the Church Universal, place large 
signs in front of our churches, which read: EVERYBODY 
WELCOME. There was such a sign in front of the church 
in Mrs. Hardy’s community. To be truthful such a sign 
should read: EVERYBODY (EXCEPT NEGROES) 
WELCOME. We profess to be Catholic and yet we form 
our congregations on the basis of the color of one’s skin, which 
is nothing more or less than an accident of birth. We say: “‘I 
believe in the Communion of Saints.’”’ We might wonder what 
those who refuse to kneel to receive the Holy Communion 
beside a Negro will do in heaven. There have been many 
Negro saints—and it is somewhat difficult to imagine segrega- 
tion in heaven! 

There are those who will argue that Colored people prefer 
to have separate Negro congregations because they would 
rather be with members of their own race. The place where 
one lives, the cultural interests one has, any such considerations 
are deemed unimportant compared to the fact of racial iden- 
tity. A person does not have to be a profound student to realize 
that racial identity is a somewhat uncertain factor, and that 
members of the same race are not always compatible. Nor has 
the inherent superiority of any one race ever been proved. Our 
parishes and missions are formed as a rule on the basis of 
where one lives. Why should an exception be made in the case 
of Negro communicants? To do so seems to me to be using 
discrimination—and discrimination is unChristian. 

The problem is especially pressing to those who work in 
a Negro community. We encourage the people to become 
members of the Church; we try to train the children to be 
intelligent and loyal Church members. And if, as in the case 
of the Caldwell children, they move away, what are the 
chances that they will be able to find a church home? There 
are some 40,000 Negro communicants in the Church. That 
number does not allow for very many Negro parishes or 
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missions. However the chances that a person will find a Negro 
congregation nearby, slight as they are, are greater than that 
he will find a parish in which he will be welcomed by his 
White brethren. Just this past year the Church has lost one 
fine young man because he moved into a community in which 
the only Episcopal church did not make him welcome. And 
so he now attends the Roman Church. 

Overcoming race prejudice is not easy. And we are all at 
fault. But because the situation is difficult it calls for our most 
earnest prayers and efforts. To exclude a person from a church 
because he happened to be born with different physical char- 
acteristics is contrary to our Lord’s commands. And it is also 
rather absurd! I happen to be, for example, completely Nordic, 
and yet in appearance and in interests I am much more like 
some Negroes I know than I am like some of my own relatives. 
I have been taken for a Negro; never for a Norwegian. 


N 1863 Phillips Brooks warned his Philadelphia congrega- 
tion against the fragments of old prejudices still clinging 
about them: 


“Let us get rid of these. If the Negro is a man, and we 
have freed him in virtue of his manhood, what consistency or 
honor is it which still objects to his riding down the street in 
the same car with us if he is tired, or sitting in the same pew 
with us if he wants to worship God ?” 


It is at least partially because these words of a prophet 
have not been heeded that we have today only 40,000 Negro 
communicants, whereas after the Civil War the majority of 
Negroes were members of the Church. And think of the loss 
to the Church of a man like James Weldon Johnson, whose 
mother, a communicant of the Church in the West Indies, was 
asked by the White members of the church in Jacksonville 
to leave because of her race! The church lost not only the 
mother but her gifted children as well, and perhaps many 
others who might have enriched our common life. Our Church 
appeals strongly to Negroes. But the Church can never come 
into its rightful heritage as far as Colored people are con- 
cerned until dioceses cease to have unfair Negro representation, 
until General Conventions are held in cities which show no 
racial discrimination, until missions are not formed for White 
or Colored only, until in fact we, who belong to the Church, 
cease to say, in action or in words: EVERYBODY (EX- 
CEPT NEGROES) WELCOME. 


Epiror’s Nore: This is the eighth article in a series on The Church 
and the Negro. 
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An Early Greek Prayer 
N EARLY Greek prayer translated by Gilbert Murray is as 


applicable today as it was centuries ago. It is as follows: 
“May I be no man’s enemy, and may I be the friend of that 
which is eternal and abides. May I never quarrel with those 
nearest me; and if I do, may I be reconciled quickly. May I never 
devise evil against any man; if any devise evil against me, may I 
escape uninjured and without the need of hurting him. May I 
love, seek, and attain only that which is good. May I wish for 
all men’s happiness and envy none. May I never rejoice in the 
ill-fortune of one who has wronged me. When I have done or 
said what is wrong may I never wait for the rebuke of others, 
but always rebuke myself until I make amends. May I win 
no victory that harms either me or my opponent. May I never 
fail a friend in danger. May I respect myself. May I always keep 
tame that which rages within me. May I accustom myself to be 
gentle and never be angry because of circumstances.” 


—Columbus, Ind., “Republican.” 


The Harps of Heaven 


By the Rev. William G. Peck, S.T.D. 


T SOMETIMES HAPPENS to all of us, I suppose, to 

light upon a few sentences in a book, and to find our fluid 

and fugitive thought crystallizing, as it were, around them. 
This happened to me recently when I was working at the 
Rey. F. H. Brabant’s new volume of Bampton Lectures, the 
theme of which is Time and Eternity in Christian Thought. 
Not even the charm and lucidity of the author’s style can make 
this an easy subject, and as I had undertaken to review the 
volume and was pressed for time, I was concentrating some- 
what fiercely, when I came upon the following passage: 


“When we come to other questions, whether beauty will 
survive in heaven, it is necessary to remind ourselves how long 
in this country theology has allowed itself to be dominated by 
a false spiritualism, which held that the other world could have 
no real place for the material. Catholic theology has always 
taught that we are men (not angels) and that the body and 
soul are necessary for our perfection; the glorified body implies 
a glorified environment in which beauty may well play its part.” 

Now, these words immediately provoked in my mind some 
reflections, not indeed upon the survival of beauty, but con- 
cerning the survival of the instrument. If in heaven the spirit 
is still somehow embodied, if there is an environment of the 
objective, it would seem that this embodiment and this objective 
environment are intended to subserve the purpose of the heav- 
enly life. But it is declared by Catholic theology that the end of 
man is the vision of God. And it is said likewise, that our 
supreme employment is contemplation. And many conceive a 
vision, unimpeded and direct, of the Eternal Being: an endless 
and enraptured awareness of the Eternal Light, by the imme- 
diate illumination of the discarnate spirit. 

This earth, wherein we move amid shadows and fragments, 
requires the constant use of means and instruments. We need 
the mirror even to behold darkly some fleeting reflection of 
God’s glory. But in. heaven, shall we not put away childish 
things, and, as Rupert Brooke suggests, 

“. . feel, who have laid our groping hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes.” 

Let us consider this question of the instrument: the philos- 
ophy of means and ends. 

When I was a very small boy, my mother placed in my 
hands a volume called Cassell’s Saturday Readings. It con- 
sisted of a year’s issue of a weekly paper to which she had 
subscribed in her own youth, now respectably bound together 
and gilt-lettered upon the binding. It was composed entirely 
of extracts from the great literature of England and America. 
There I was haunted by the Coleridge magic, and there I 
roared with laughter over Artemus Ward. There, certainly, 
I began to love literature, and to appreciate the splendor of 
words. I mention this because I thus formed the habit of look- 
ing out for fine phrases. And one Sunday about that time, I was 
reading the Bible, not because I wished to do so, but because 
it was expected of me. I was puzzling over the Revelation of 
St. John, when I was suddenly excited and lifted up by words 
which seemed to me then, and still seem to me, glorious beyond 
measure: 

“And I heard a voice from heaven, as the voice of many 
waters, and as the voice of a great thunder: and I heard the 
voice of harpers harping with their harps.” 

It was this majestic passage which came to me yesterday, as I 
sat pondering the problem. of the survival of the instrument, 
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and all that it involves. For a harp is indeed an “instrument.” 
And if harps, whereon to praise God, why not other instru- 
ments? Why not pens for poets and brushes for painters? Why 
not a thousand instruments beyond our mortal ken? There is 
a story of a Northumbrian miner, who dreamed that he had 
been turned out of heaven for telling the Lord that he was 
“fair sick of harping.” But I doubt not that in heaven he 
would have found some other employment. 

You see, of course, what this implies. It means that what- 
ever be the place of contemplation in the heavenly life, there, 
in the presence of the Holy, we are allowed action, also. But, 
indeed, there is no contradiction here, for has not St. Thomas 
Aquinas himself explained that heavenly contemplation is no 
static thing, but overflows in activity! And I take it that the 
heavenly employment of the instrument will be founded upon 
the contemplation of God. That is to say, in heaven all our 
action is perfectly sacramental. That must be why Catholic 
teaching says that in heaven there are no “‘sacraments’—for 
there is nothing which is not addressed to God, and the whole 
heavenly City is one great sacrament. 


1 SEEMS to me that those who say that this world, its 
industry and economics, its politics and culture, are neg- 
ligible for the spiritual life because this world is in time and 
the spirit is ordered for eternity, are in great error. It is true, 
indeed, that this world is a probation and a training: but that 
would be a strange test or tuition which had no relation with 
the end to be achieved. I prefer to believe that this world is 
important because it is literally an education in method, which 
has reference to our immortal state. For the world places in 
our hands a great instrumentation, a great means; and God 
has left us in freedom to worship the mere means itself, or to 
employ it for satanic purpose, or to use it for the glory of 
God and the welfare of man as a son of God. And until man- 
kind has learned how to use this world, he cannot be entrusted 
with the undying instruments of heaven. Not until he has been 
faithful over a few things, will he be made ruler over many 
things and enter into the joy of his Lord. 

Now, the central and enormous charge against the modern 
world is that it has misused the instrument, chiefly by turning 
the means into the end. That is the main reason why the eco- 
nomic problem has come to dwarf all other considerations, and 
why our economic itself is failing as an instrument. It is as 
Jacques Maritain has said, 


“External activity began three centuries ago and more to 
absorb the whole life of man, because in reality the world then 
turned to the conquest and practical utilization of matter away 
from union with God through faith and love. Conversion to 
perishable goods, the definition of mortal sin, gradually became 
the attitude of civilization.” 


The result is that man finds himself sinking from the realm 
of ends into the realm of means, to become the instrument of 
a system which provides him with confusion worse confounded, 
salvation only by slavery, and death more abundantly. 

But man is intended to use this great instrument of the 
world, to play it as a mighty harp, for the glory of God, that 
he may learn skill in the yet lovelier harmonies of heaven. And, 
such is the divine ordaining, that only as he preserves the world 
as an instrument, only when money and machinery are put in 
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The World’s Student Christian Federation 


Goes East* 
By R. Ambrose Reeves 


Associate WSCF Secretary in Geneva 


HE WORLD’S Student Christian Federation is made 

up of the affiliated national Student Christian Move- 

ments in 26 different countries, augmented by cor- 
responding movements in other lands. Partly because of 
the problem of travel and partly on account of the expense 
involved, it is not possible for the Federation to have very 
frequent meetings of its General Committee. But, in spite of 
the difficulties involved in getting together a group drawn 
from all parts of the world, the Federation aims at having a 
meeting of the General Committee at least once every three 
years. 

By this means an opportunity is provided for the leaders 
of all the movements comprising the WSCF to take common 
counsel together on their mutual problems once within each 
student generation. 

The last of such meetings was held in Chamcoria, Bul- 
garia, in August, 1935. The very country chosen for this par- 
ticular gathering was significant of the increasing part that 
has been played in these last years in the'life of the Federation 
by student members of the Holy Orthodox Church. The 
exodus of many Russians from Russia after the revolution led 
to far closer contact between Russian Orthodox students and 
the Federation, and as long ago as 1923 the Russian SCM 
outside Russia was founded: a confessional movement of stu- 
dents, at once deeply rooted in the life of the Orthodox Church 
and closely bound to the fellowship of the WSCF. Still this 
connection of Orthodox students with the Federation has by 
no means been limited to Russian Orthodox students: a fact 
that can be clearly demonstrated when it is realized that today 
there are Orthodox student movements in the Federation in 
countries as far apart as Esthonia and Bulgaria. So it was that 
in 1935 the Federation General Committee met, with the 
benediction of Metropolitan Stephan of Sofia and the good 
will of the Bulgarian Church authorities, against an Ortho- 
dox background. 

And now the Federation is to go East. This decision was 
taken at the meeting of the executive committee of the Fed- 
eration held in Mills College, Oakland, Calif., last August. 
The Federation hopes to hold its next General Committee 
meeting in Japan, in 1938, just prior to the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in Hangchow, China. It 
will be just ten years since the Federation has held such a 
meeting in the East, for it was in 1928 that the General 
Committee met at Mysore, India. The meeting has, however, 
been prepared for in the Eastern world by the conferences for 
the Eastern area held in 1933 in Java and for the Pacific area 
held in 1936 in Oakland, Calif. 

It is expected that some 80 people will take part in this 
meeting, coming together from all parts of the world to share 
in formulating the policy of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation for the next few years. Not only because of the 


*The World's Student Christian Federation was organized in 1895 “to 
carry the whole Gospel to the whole student and build up a strong fellowship 
of all students who follow Christ.” Its chairman is Francis P. Miller; its sec- 
retaries are Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft and Dr. T. Z. Koo. Its head office is 
located at 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva. It is composed of 21 affiliated and five 
corresponding movements, representing 300,000 in 45 countries, The next meet- 
ing of the general committee will be held in Hangchow, China, in 1938. 


fact that the meeting will be held in close proximity to the 
Conference of the International Missionary Council (to which 
a group of 30 Federation members will be invited), but also 
on account of the revival of evangelism within the Federation 
itself during the past few years, together with the deepening 
sense of the responsibility to the university world in which the 
Federation lives and works through its constituent national 
movements, one of the main emphases at the meeting in 1938 
is bound to be the essential missionary character of the Chris- 
tian community. 

In addition to this emphasis—which will be focused in the 
commission on missions, recently set up by the Federation— 
a great deal of the work of the General Committee will be 
done in the commission on faith and life and in the commission 
on ecumenical questions. The former of these two commissions 
will be concerned with student evangelism, the Christian 
and the State, the Christian social task, Bible study, and stu- 
dents and the Church. The latter commission, as its name 
suggests, will deal with all those questions which arise quite 
naturally from the fact that within the Federation are to be 
found students from all the great confessions in Christendom. 
For ten years already, this commission has been working con- 
sistently at this question, and at Chamcoria in 1935 it formu- 
lated the policy of the Federation in this realm in the following 
words: 


“We acknowledge that ecumenism is a new and miraculous 
gift of God to our generation. We recognize that this can be 
given only through the Holy Spirit, yet we know that it in- 
volves great individual and corporate effort from our side, and 
must issue in practical collaboration in life and work in charity. 
In this work every ecumenical experience is an objective and 
an achievement in itself, and ought not to be regarded as a 
means to other ends. We believe that it can be spiritually suc- 
cessful only in so far as the participants in it are conscious of 
the dogmas and faithful to the traditions of their own Church 
and to its witness to the world. The necessary condition for 
ecumenical work is mutual respect and abstention from any 
attempt or desire to use this work to draw individual Christians 
from one confession to another.” 


LREADY the leaders of the national student movement 
in the Federation are beginning to think about this meet- 
ing in the Orient in 1938: a meeting which may well be an 
historic moment in the life of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. After the meeting of the General Committee in 
Japan has ended, the members of the committee will take part 
in turn in national student conferences in Japan and in China, 
so that they will be able to make closer contact with student 
life in both these lands and share with them the convictions 
that will have come to them in their work in committee pre- 
viously. 

Your prayers are asked that under God this meeting may 
be used mightily for the upbuilding of His Kingdom among 
the student generation of today. 

Epiror’s Nore: This is the fourth in a series of articles on seven world 
conferences which are being held in varicus countries in 1937, 1938, and 1939, 


The fifth article will deal with the meeting ef the World’ i 
YWCA, in China in the autumn of 1938. ; sia Aiea 
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Our Catholic Heritage 


From a Sermon in the Wyoming Cathedral 
By the Very Rev. Eric Montizambert 


Dean of St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Laramie, Wyo. 


man or woman who does not know that the evangel of 

the Church is the world’s great hope, and so the most 
important of all the missions man may undertake? We know 
that. And, knowing it, we are sometimes dismayed by, the 
tragic spectacle of a Christendom broken into a thousand con- 
flicting sects. How can an army so divided hope to succeed? 
How can this inner conflict do other than thwart the purposes 
of-God? 

Christians cannot tolerate this open disobedience to the 
will of their Lord. Yet, it isn’t really as bad as it seems. There 
is developing swiftly a new harmony between the leaders and 
members of the once conflicting faiths. There is being born 
the realization that all the separated bodies agree in more 
things than they differ about: that they are all rooted in a 
common basis of Faith in one Lord and Saviour of mankind. 
Did you ever realize that the Baptist—as extreme a Protestant 
group as we know-—has more in common with the Church of 
Rome than it has peculiar to itself? You and I, “tarred and 
feathered” as we are with the peculiar prejudices of our Angli- 
canism, can find more vital things on which we may agree with 
every other Christian body than we can find to differ about! 
Let us give thanks to God for that inspiring fact with its high 
promise of hope. Ere long we shall find a way to be one. Our 
Redeemer Christ is surely guiding us in this direction. 

But I am certain that loyalty to Christ forbids the sacrifice 
of principle and the violation of conscience in the interest of 
utility. Unity will not come by that. Unity will come only 
through the dissolving of prejudice as ignorance yields to 
knowledge, as pride gives way to humbleness, as hatred is 
overcome by love. In the meantime each communion must 
cooperate as it is able with each of the other ‘‘modes of faith.” 
Each must do its best to be itself, and to so contribute to the 
common welfare the best of itself. To do this each must 
endeavor to purge itself of inner disturbances and inner preju- 
dices: each, within itself, must reveal a Christian willingness 
to provide for the habits and convictions of others—all others 
—within the fold it calls its “own.” 

In my sermon on The Function of a Cathedral at the 
reopening more than a year ago, among other things, I said 
that “A cathedral is the church of all the people of the state” ; 
that “it must provide for all their needs,” that “in it the com- 
municant from so Anglo-Catholic a parish as St. Andrew’s in 
Denver must find the meeting of his needs’’; that “in it the 
communicant from so ‘Evangelical’ a church as any in Vir- 
ginia may make himself a home.” And that “Wyoming cathe- 
dral must give the leadership to, and set the standard for, all 
the parishes and missions of the diocese.” With all that, the 
late Bishop of Wyoming agreed as I said it in his presence. 
With all that, I feel sure our present Bishop will agree; for 
—as a missionary—he can have no purpose other than the 
“spread of the Kingdom” through the teaching, the preaching, 
and the practice of all the spiritual values of this historic 
Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 

Once in a while I hear those hateful and really meaningless 
terms, “high Church” and “low Church.” As they are flung 
from ear to ear they represent misunderstanding always. Some- 


IF IT POSSIBLE to believe that there is any Christian 
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times they represent a wholesome and honest conviction not to 
be lightly taken, never to be ignored. John has—because of his 
upbringing—a deeply rooted antipathy toward what he calls 
“low Church.” We have that here. Peter has a strong objec- 
tion to what he calls “high Church.’ We have that here. What 
are we going to do about it? Is the Bishop, is the Dean, to 
resort to that contemptible hypocrisy that would reveal a 
different face to each of them? There can be but one reply to 
such a question. 

Difficult as it may seem—and the difficulty is only ‘“‘seem- 
ing’’—something must be done: something better for all than 
has been done; something that will realize in practical fashion 
the complete heritage of this historic Church. To this end we 
are going to follow in all that we do, in worship, in preaching, 
in class, in vestments, the full historic tradition of our own 
great super-national communion. We are not going to “ape 
Rome” nor succumb to “Protestantism.” We propose to repre- 
sent in this cathedral before this diocese, before the community, 
before the denominations, the right of the Anglican communion 
to all its ancient heritage in faith and practice. We propose to 
stand boldly for the right of this Church of ours to control and 
use ‘‘the rites and ceremonies” traditionally her own. We pro- 
pose—as an act of witness to the historic Catholicity of this 
Anglican Church—not for one moment to submit to that prop- 
aganda which, because we reject the dominance of the medieval 
Papacy, would reduce us to the level of a modern sect without 
family and without tradition! While, as Christians, we respect 
the good things that belong to Rome, we shall uphold in this 
cathedral the historic rights and traditions of a free Catholic 
faith in a truly Catholic Church rooted in the Gospel of God. 
While we shall not condemn those who differ from us, we shall 
challenge openly, vigorously, determinedly, the unhistoric and 
doctrinally invalid claim of the Roman communion to be “the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ”! We shall not permit Rome 
to arrogate to herself the use of the term “Catholic”; for— 
with the weight of history on our side—we shall continuously 
represent before all men the fact that this Anglican communion 
is the ancient Catholic Church of the English-speaking world 
... whose one Head is the Lord Christ. This must be so. There 
is no other honest way in which to proclaim His Gospel. ‘““Why 
am I not a ‘Roman Catholic’? Because, thank God, I am an 
American Catholic!” ; 


HUS the vestments you have seen at the Eucharist, and 

the ceremonial too, are of this Church. If they have beauty, 
it is because beauty is for the glory of God. If they are historic, 
it is because the best in the past must be conserved. If they 
have doctrinal significance—and they are full of it—it is be- 
cause they represent this unity in time and purpose of our 
Anglican communion with the primitive Church of the 
Apostolic Fathers. They are as old as Christianity. They 
symbolize essential principles of faith. They visualize that pure, 
undefiled, unemasculated Gospel of the Church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, St. Augustine and St. Alban, St. Patrick and 
St. Columba, before the Papacy rose to dominate Christendom, 
before Sectarianism was born to divide it. They challenge 
everything contrary to that Holy Catholic Religion. They 
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speak of Christ to the mind of the beholder . . . for were they 
not the very vesture of His glorious life? and so treasured 
through the centuries by “them that believed” ? One is moved, 
surely, by the fact that this beautiful chasuble was the garb 
in which Herod in scorn clothed Him; that this white alb 
was the seamless robe which covered. Him as He bore His 
Cross through the “Way of Sorrows”; that this knotted girdle 
was the rope they scourged and bound Him with on that ter- 
rible night. What a memorable picture that is! Thus, when 
bishop or priest dons these sacred vestments, he so does that 
he may hide himself, and the people think only of the Lord 
who redeemed them. 

Let us remember that, however beautiful and valuable as 
teaching symbols of the Catholic religion these may be, they are 
yet but the instruments, the tools, to help us in our devotion to 
the Master and His cause. We must, if we love Christ, see to it 
that His Gospel does not fail by any faults of ours. He it is who 
“preaches good tidings to the poor,” who “‘binds up the broken 
hearted,” who “proclaims liberty to the captives,” who “com- 
forts them that mourn and gives to them beauty for ashes, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.” 

That is our Gospel—the only Gospel that has even been 
able to rescue man from the things that drive him to despair. 
For that we stand—Christ Crucified, Risen, and Redeeming. 
Are you ready to stand with us for Him? Are you, in all your 
actions and decisions, going to be constrained by His love for 
you, and others? 
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The Power of Phraseology 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


HERE JIS an all too prevalent idea that words are of 

secondary importance and may with impunity be treated 

lightly. This excerpt from a Newark paper (the Crown) 
tells a different story. It shows how effectively a whole race 
may be prejudiced by the persistent use of a single word: 


“The reader sees after the name of a lawbreaker the word 
‘Negro’ or ‘Colored.’ He sees this word day after day, and 
almost always associated with crime. He never sees the word 
‘White’ in this relation. And thus little by little, without his 
being aware of it, the impression is made on his mind that the 
Negro is a great criminal. .. . A crime by a Negro is put to 
the account of the Negro race; but a crime by a White man 
is not put to the account of any race. It is credited simply to 
individuals. The Negro murderer is a brutal Negro; but the 
White murderer is simply a brutal murderer, a term that 
reflects on no race or color, The White murderer is merged 
with the criminal class, whereas the Negro murderer is iden- 
tified, not with the nondescript criminal class, but with the 
Negro race. Any other class could be discredited in the same 
way. Suppose that it was an Italian lawbreaker whose nation- 
ality alone was designated by the newspapers. The Italian 
thug, the Italian kidnapper, the Italian assassin, the Italian 
thief, the Italian forger, the Italian street car rowdy, let them 
all be designated as ‘Italian’ every time their names occur, and 
the like mental relation will follow, and the like injustice will 
be done our Italian population, unless every other nationality 
were to be designated in like connection. All or none would 
be the fair rule. 

“Take it in another field. Suppose that the newspapers 
thought it important to indicate the division of crime between 
Protestants and Catholics (never mind the Jews just now). 
And suppose that because the Catholics are much fewer, the 
papers should do as they do with the Negro, that is, indicate 
the word ‘Catholic,’ but leave the word ‘Protestant’ to be 
inferred. Would any papers dare do this? And why not? Be- 
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cause the Catholics would not stand it; and they would be 
right. They would see at once that a gross injustice was done 
them by the exclusive association of crime with ‘Catholics, 
because little by little the public would come to think of that 
relation as at once natural and unique. Now that is the way 
the newspaper practice works to the disadvantage of the 
Negro.” 


One reading of this paragraph carries conviction. We are 
slowly but surely, and I believe unintentionally, poisoning the 
miads of the country about a considerable group of our fellow 
citizens. 

Our Roman brethren long since realized the value of 
phraseology when they dropped the word “Roman” from pop- 
ular use. It appears in all their formal and legal documents ; 
but one never hears a Roman Catholic speak of himself other 
than as a ‘Catholic,’ and the result is there is a popular 
impression that the Roman Catholics are the only Catholics. - 

On the other hand, Churchmen have so long used the 
word “Protestant” in their title and in their conversation, and 
so long acquiesced in the elimination of the adjective ‘“Roman,” 
when speaking of members of that communion, that they have 
helped to strengthen the popular impression that the Romanists 
are the only Catholics and that we are Protestants. 

Let us, for once and for all, realize the power of phrase- 
ology and in our personal conversation and correspondence 
adopt an appropriate phraseology when referring to our own 
and the Roman communion, and we will soon be surprised at 
the results. So long as we are content to call ourselves Prot- 
estants on every possible occasion, so long will we be generally 
considered such and denied our share of the Catholic heritage. 
If we believe, as has been so clearly pointed out in Bishop 
Grafton’s The Lineage of the American Catholic Church, that 
we are Catholics, and as such share in the history and heritage 
of Catholic Christendom let us adopt an appropriate phraseol- 
ogy and cease from leaving our Roman brethren to “appear 
to pose as the only true Catholics. 
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The Harps of Heaven 
(Continued from page 395) 


their place as ministers of a divine-human end, can he himself 
retain his spiritual depth. As soon as he begins to worship the 
world he becomes a gadget in an inhuman mechanism. He 
becomes merely one of the instruments, played and exploited 
and broken at last for an inhuman end. 

The intrinsic folly of this amazing modern world may 
bring it to a stupendous calamity. Already more than a tenth 
of all the goods it is making are the implements of war. Who 
knows when a new devil’s chorus will begin, and mankind in 
obedience to the dictation of Mammon will commence upon 
a frightful deed of self-destruction? Yet we will not despair. 
For, set upon the everlasting throne there is the Humanity of 
our Blessed Lord: and it is our humanity. “And I heard the 
voice of harpers harping with their harps.” It is for this 
mastery of the instrument that we were created, that we might 
in glorifying God find our own divine destiny. 
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The New Psychology 


INTO CODES dominate contemporary literature. But so far 
as I can see, all this new psychology has had little if any 
effect on the great masses of people. The industrial workers, the 
small-townsmen, and the farmers are still innocent of the prob- 
lems raised by psychoanalysis. They have a more pressing problem 
—how to subsist. —Wilbur Cross. 


A Spectator in Hyde Park 


By the Rev. Clement F. Rogers 


Professor Emeritus of Pastoral Theology, King’s College 


“To talk in public, to think in 
solitude, to read and to hear, and 
answer inquiries, is the business of 
a scholar.” —Samuel Johnson. 


School. Those who heard his entertaining talks on 
Question Time in Hyde Park will particularly 


enjoy this sequel to them. 


OST VISITORS. from 

America who stay more 

than a few days in Lon- 
don go to Hyde Park on Sunday 
afternoon to hear the speakers near the Marble Arch. I have 
known that corner of the park from 22 years ago (with an 
interval of seven during which, under doctor’s orders, I stayed 
away) but I do not feel I know it yet. I have really very little 
idea of what goes on there at other times, or even on Sunday 
afternoon, except at my own platform. So last Sunday, the 
first in London after my visit to the States, instead of speaking, 
I walked round to see what the others were talking about. 


ih 


The first, just in front of the newspaper kiosk, was an 
anti-Communist, a member of Parliament I gathered, who was 
talking to a large and sympathetic crowd. Many of them 
seemed to be Roman Catholics since the Catholic Evidence 
Society next door, where a lady was talking, had a fair but 
much smaller audience than usual. Next came the place which 
I usually occupy, next to the “1912,” a conservative organiza- 
tion which generally employs a speaker with what Plato 
called a “loud, persuasive voice,” and, when it can get two or, 
better still, three Socialist opponents to shout at the same time 
and continuously, draws enormous crowds who can distin- 
guish nothing either speaker or interrupter says. They, how- 
ever, had not their usual speakers so there would have been 
plenty of room for me. The Wesleyan platform next to them 
was not occupied, but some Fundamentalists were lecturing 
on their pitch, with no one listening though a little knot of 
people just by were crowding to hear an argument between a 
Christian lady and a skeptic. Next came another group with 
a banner with “He that hath the Son hath Life” on it, but 
they had not yet begun to preach. Then came a “Russian- 
looking” man, apparently an “out of work,” who was describ- 
ing how he sang in the streets and had a large crowd listening 
to his witticisms. Then an anti-Socialist answering questions 
to a fair-sized crowd, then the Salvation Army singing to a 
mere handful, then the “Empire Crusaders’”—whatever they 
were. I could not find out, as they were not yet speaking. 

After them across the path the Christian Evidence Society’s 
speaker was telling his audience that “what we postulate is 
that goodness makes goodness and that truth makes truth,” 
and just by a queer, flippant little man, once a Christian Evi- 
dence lecturer who had, however, quarreled with the Society, 
was abusing it with all his might to a little group of youths. 
Then came an international Socialist declaiming against Cap- 
italism; then a violent lady with a strong foreign accent 
preaching some sort of Evangelical Christianity ; then the 
“People’s Protection League” with an indignant man talking 
about unemployment; then the “Man with the Black Hat 
amusing a large crowd with witticisms; then the platform of 
the upholders of Social Credit; then a man speaking without 
a desk, telling us there was no such thing as dirt but that a 
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PROFESSOR ROGERS is well known to Amer- 
ican Churchmen because of his recent stay in this 


country as vistting lecturer at Berkeley Divinity 


false economic system prevented 
marriage; then a lady apparently 
advocating free divorce when peo- 
ple get tired of one another; then 
a speaker for the Secular Society 
telling a handful of middle-aged 
men that the growth of knowl- 
edge had destroyed the Bible 
and, on the strength of some publication of the Rationalist 
Press Association, that Christians in the 19th century were 
in the habit of drinking blood of human souls—which I 
need not say is not the common feature of a parochial mothers’ 
meeting in England—and finally there was an unoccupied 
platform of another evangelical society which was not at that 
moment functioning. 


II 


T HAS NOT changed much since I first knew it more than 

20 years ago except that now the Roman Catholics have 
organized their work well and are, on the whole, the best in 
tone and method of all the speakers, though sometimes, I am 
afraid, they take amazing liberties with history. Definite anti- 
Christian propaganda is less in evidence, but, as a matter of 
fact I think, more serious because in old days it was supported 
by very bad arguments on religious grounds while now sec- 
ularism is adopted in their stride by Communists on political 
grounds, which renders them impervious to arguments from 
theology. But the really serious thing about the whole is the 
bitterness, wrangling, and abuse that is almost universal, and 
the fact that that is what draws the largest crowds. It is bad 
enough in politics. It is worse in religion, and while the 
Salvation Army and the Church Army may be doing very good 
practical work, their theology, and that of the various Evan- 
gelical bodies that preach there, is not such as can satisfy the 
very considerable number who come there wanting something 
better, or to convince those who only come to be amused that 
Christianity is a serious thing. 

So from the beginning I tried a different method. I deter- 
mined that I would be content with small numbers if they 
were people who wanted to learn, that I would take my 
hecklers seriously and assume they really wanted to know, that 
I would resist the temptation to score (a very real temptation), 
and would always try to be reasonable, courteous, and con- 
structive. It is wonderful how offensive and angry people will 
change in a very few moments if you are quiet, patient, and 
civil. 

I begin with a lecture which I am afraid generally lasts 
the best part of an hour, I hang up in front of my desk an 
outline of what I am going to say. This serves to collect an 
audience. It helps them to follow my argument and tells those 
who come up in the middle what I am talking about. I do not 
get many for the lectures, but some of them stay the whole 
time. I give practically the same that I give to non-theological 
students at King’s College who take a course in divinity, 
though, of course, the manner of delivery has to be rather 
different in the open air, and with a fluctuating audience you 
may, and should, repeat yourself more. 

I have a list of more than 80 lectures. Most of these I 
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have planned in sets of four. Thus I have given such sets on 
Why We Believe in God (The First Cause Argument, The 
Argument from Design, The Moral Argument, The Argu- 
ment from History); What Follows If We Believe in God 
(Free Will, the Problem of Pain, What Makes a ‘Thing 
Right? One God, One Law); Why Men Believe, in things 
of any sort (The Place of Feeling, of Reason, of Will, The 
Claim of Authority); Miracles (Can They Happen? The 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Christ, Non-Christian Ex- 
planations, the Virgin Birth) ; Modes of Faith (Agnosticism, 
Materialism, Rationalism, Dualism, Theism, Institutionalism, 
Sacramentalism, Catholicism). These have been published in 
various books. Others are, How the Books of the New ‘Tes- 
tament Were Written, The Teaching of Christ, Why We 
Believe Christ Was God Incarnate, as well as simple lectures 
on The Fall and Evolution, The Atonement, Immortality, 
What the Different Christian Bodies Stand For. 


Ill 


HEN I invite questions. I repeat each so that the whole 

audience may hear, and answer, as simply and clearly as 
I can. The same questions come up in different forms again 
and again. Most of them I could now answer directly out of 
my Question Time in Hyde Park. The following are those 
put to me, among others, on one afternoon, after a lecture on 
The Originality of Christ’s Teaching. 


Are there not two different accounts of the barren fig tree? 

Who reported our Lord’s words in Gethsemane? 

Who reported the temptation in the wilderness ? 

Is progress a good thing? 

Why didn’t Christ tell us about electricity ? 

Isn’t a country agricultural life better than a town life ? 

If Christ is in our hearts is there any need for Baptism or 
Sacraments? 

Isn’t the Irish Protestant Church the best ? 

Isn’t St. James’ Epistle pure Judaism ? 

We Jews say our religion is only for us. It is enough if Gentiles 
keep the moral law. Christ could not have copied Ecclesiasticus as 
it was not current in Palestine in His day. 

Do you mean that Christ never said, “Come unto Me, etc.” 
(I had just argued that the words were genuine) ? 

Why do you say Mr. McCabe is not a scholar? 

Why do you say J. M. Robertson was not? 

Are any learned biologists Christians ? 

Do any learned biologists believe in the Virgin Birth? 

Why do you think Sir James Keith is an authority (in theol- 
ogy)? 

Why do you Christians quote Sir James Jeans? 

Could any man of 25 become a Christian if he was not so 
before? 

Is any Japanese a Christian really and not merely trying to 
assimilate Western ideas? 

Are not the words, “Thou art Peter,” etc.. 
as they are not in St. Mark? 

Why were not the gospels written at once? 

Isn’t 23 years a long time after? 

Isn’t the opinion of the ordinary men generally right ? 


IV 


URING my stay in America I had the opportunity of 
meeting various people, university students and profes- 
sors, boys and girls about to leave school, members of the staff 
of institutions and of Church clubs, and business men. I have 
read certain books by people who have given up their religion, 
and by writers attacking Christianity. The same questions are 
being asked by them; the same ignorance of what Christianity 
really is is shown. There is a whole world of thought, or opin- 
ion, of which official Christianity is hardly conscious. 
We ought to be “getting in before.” We ought to be telling 
our boys and girls of 14 to 17 what our reasons for belief in 
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God are, how the Bible was written, what pagan beliefs are 
like and how utterly they differ from Christianity, why mate- 
rialism and rationalism are bad philosophy. Then, at least, 
when they begin to doubt and criticize they would know what 
they were examining and testing. 

And we ought to be doing far more in the way of litera- 
ture. We ought to be, as Dr. Johnson advised, “pelting 
people with pamphlets.” They ought to be found on sale in 
our church racks so that people when challenged on these 
points could say, “There is a little paper on the subject in the 
rack at church. Go and get it.’ Our laity above all, who go 
where the clergy have no entrance, ought to be distributing 
these and spreading them wherever they are wanted. 
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Social Sins 


HE PAGEANT of 20th century civilization . . . has pro- 

found disillusionment, for moral progress has not kept pace 
with the advances. In scene after scene of this pageant perils 
and defects occur: 


politics without principle, 
diplomacy without honor, 
promises without fulfilment, 
nationalism without love, 
wealth without work, 
pleasure without conscience, 
knowledge without character, 
industry without homes, 
marriage without sanctity, 
science without humanity, 
worship without sacrifice, 
Sundays without worship, 
religion without God, 
Christianity without the cross. 


As we look at this pageant we cry, “Save us and help us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, O Lord,” and He will and does. For each 
of these perils and defects there are men and women humbly and 
honestly trying to counteract and repair... . 

In their hope there is no disillusionment. God is the Reality, 
the God and Father of all; He alone can satisfy; He is fully 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

—The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. 
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Why Support the Church? 


HE CHURCH deserves our support, loyalty, and active 
interest: 

(1) Because the Church is the biggest business on earth, em- 
bracing every race and country with the Lord Jesus Christ as 
general manager, and the finest men and women in all the world 
as officers and workers. 

(2) Because the Church is Christ’s visible Kingdom on earth 
supplying His Sacraments and bringing His life freely to us 
which no society can do. 

(3) Because the Church is a school educating young and old 
about God, and His revealed will in the Lord Jesus teaching us 
how to live and die as Christians. 

(4) Because the Church is a Sanctuary, where we meet to 
worship our Lord and Saviour, satisfying our deepest longings. 

(5) Because the Church is a Hospital where we go for 
healing of body and soul. 

(6) Because the Church aims to change and remake us into 
beings like Jesus Christ by the power of His Holy Spirit. 

(7) Because the Church gave us the Bible, Education, Hos- 
pitals, Liberty, and the World Bretherhood. 


—The “Angelus” of Grace Church, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Edited By 


Elizabeth McCracken 


Studies in Reconciliation 


Great Issuzs: Studies in Reconciliation. By Neville S. Talbot, 
D.D. SPCK. Macmillan. Pp. ix-157. $1.75. 


ot Be LENGTH of a volume may not be regarded as the 
measure of its value. This “little book,” as the author terms 
it, has a wide range of subject matter, clearly and concisely set 
forth, with the object of emphasizing the basic fact that the 
message of the Gospel is the ultimate revelation of God, and of 
stressing the undoubted need for its proclamation anew in this 
generation. 

The opening chapter is concerned with the reasons for the 
prevalent turmoil of doubt and unrest. The modern skeptical out- 
look upon life is traced mainly to the sundering of secular life 
and scientific learning from religion, and to the doubt thrown 
upon the validity of all human knowledge by the philosophic 
teaching of Kant. Later the author has the striking suggestion 
that the Christian Church succeeded so well in establishing the 
fundamental verities concerning God, man, and immorality that 
men finally came to think they could be held apart from the 
Church. But in our days it is seen that they cannot so be held; 
root and branch convulsions have upheaved everything; unques- 
tioned assumptions do not exist; and men are crying out once more 
for a Gospel of God, which the Church must proclaim as she 
did in primitive times. The relevance of the Old Testament and 
of the New is discussed in succeeding chapters. The Christian 
faith is shown to be rooted deep in the Jewish beliefs as taught 
by the prophets, Christianity is set against the background of 
Jewish history and that in turn against the tremendous back- 
ground of the whole of human history. The weakest part of the 
book lies in the lack of a lead for the common man in the final 
chapter on Applications. It is well enough to say that first of 
all the Church needs unity within herself, and that her task is to 
spiritualize modern civilization; but there lacks an answer to 
one who, inspired by the argument of the book, as well he may 
be, asks: And what shall I do? 

In appraising the book it may be noted that there are points 
in detail that may be controverted by Catholics and others that 
may be objected to by Evangelicals, but with the main argument 


every Christian must be agreed. 
MotruHer Mary Maupz, CSM. 


———_® — -— 
Realistic Epistemology 


Personat Rearism. By James Bissett Pratt. Macmillan. Pp. 
x-387. $3.00. 


N THIS BOOK Dr. Pratt, who is professor of philosophy at 

Williams College, gives us his “personal and matured views 
upon the epistemological problems” which he and some others 
discussed in Essays in Critical Realism, published in 1920. 

Much of the book is taken up with a discussion of logical 
matters, and the central section is given over to a reéstablishment 
of the realistic epistemology which Professor Pratt has defended 
so valiantly in several papers and volumes. There is a consid- 
erable treatment of the relation of mind and body, and once 
more the conclusion (as in an earlier book, Matter and Spirit) 
is for a dualism and an interactionism. In this connection, Dr. 
Pratt points out that such a dualism and interactionism as he 
defends does “not split the world into two unrelated parts. The 
very essence of the doctrine . . . is the assertion that there is 
interaction. It is a principle, not of division, but of relation. It 
is a part of the general organic conception of the cosmos.” This 
should silence many objections. 

A final chapter will be of interest to THE Livinc CHURCH'S 
readers. After treating of the nature of man, and concluding that 
“we human souls have value and are worth perfecting, and that 
it is for this we are here,” Professor Pratt goes on to “ultimate 
guesses.” He attempts to combine Eastern and Western religious 
ideas with his general metaphysical system. The result is some- 
what confusing, hovering between a kind ef pantheism and 
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straightforward theism. Nevertheless, he is convinced that philos- 
ophy cannot forbid religion’s belief that “insight and love are at 
the very heart of Being.” W. NorMAn PITTENGER. 


—-_@—_— 
A Fine Biography of a Remarkable Woman 


ELIZABETH Fry. Quaker Heroine. By Janet Whitney. With 
illustrations. Little, Brown. Pp. 337. $3.50. 


Ab ee WHITNEY has produced an ideal biography. The 
justification for a new life of Mrs. Fry lay in the discovery 
of diaries and journals not previously available. The author, 
with command of an excellent literary style, has told the story 
of a developing personality from the days of her girlhood in a 
delightful family life until her final winning of world-wide fame. 
Incidentally the book gives an historically valuable account, not 
only of the Quaker group in England of that day but also of the 
manners and customs of the period in general. 

The first chapter opens with the picture of a gay group of 
seven young girls drawn up in line across a country road, with 
red cloaks flying, and recounts their success in stopping the London 
mail coach. These were the daughters of John Gurney, a notable 
Norwich Quaker widower, with a good banking business and a 
country home at Earlham, that housed four sons as well as the 
seven girls. All but one kept journals, by which this narrative has 
benefited. Elizabeth in particular recorded her thoughts, feelings, 
and desires with such direct simplicity that it has been possible 
to trace the psychological processes of her conversion from an 
unwilling sharer in the Quaker meetings to a convinced and 
fully consecrated “plain Quaker.” We also follow her slow yield- 
ing to the prolonged courtship of her future husband, and later 
her difficult adjustment to London life, as mistress of a house 
where much entertainment was given and as member of an 
exacting, not to say tyrannical, religious group. She was a re- 
markable woman, with gifts and personal powers far beyond the 
common. Undoubtedly she had great native abilities, but the 
secret of her sway was without question in her unreserved reli- 
gious surrender. It was God who worked in her and through her. 
She was without sentimentality, was keen in unsparing self- 
analysis, and she exercised an inflexible self-discipline. Having 
once embraced the Quaker way, she persevered through all inner 
darkness and discouragement. She had much happiness in her 
domestic life, but many trials also, and to every test she rang 
true. When financial losses came late in life, robbing her of a 
beloved country estate and reducing her lavish expenditure for 
her benevolent schemes, she met the reverses with serenity. 

The prison work for which she became famous does not enter 
into the narrative until more than half way through the book, 
when Elizabeth Fry was in her 33d year. It began, so to speak, 
accidentally, and developed as she endeavored to alleviate the 
miseries of the wretched women prisoners in Newgate. The story 
is skilfully and graphically related. We see Elizabeth on her 
first visit to the prison venturing alone, against the wishes of the 
warders, into the midst of a mob of women little above the level 
of beasts. The turnkeys were afraid for her personal safety, but 
she was unharmed. Later there is a description of her reading 
to the women quietly seated about her, and on the outkirts of 
the group the great of the land as curious lookers-on. After she 
began to be famous, we are told of her meeting with the Queen 
at the Mansion House and of the shouts of the people in the hall, 
caught up by the crowd outside and repeated from mouth to mouth 
until the sounds reached her husband sitting in his office, and he 
heard that “the Queen is speaking to Mrs. Fry.” There is tempta- 
tion to quote far beyond what can be allowed within the limits 
of a review, so rich is the volume in anecdote and apt reflections. 
Among the many results of Elizabeth Fry’s radiating influence 
two may be especially noted. As founder of the institution at 
Kaiserswerth, Theodore Fliedner avowed the debt of inspiration 
which he owed to his contacts with her; and in London it was she 
who initiated the plans for the earliest attempt at the professional 
training of nurses. Florence Nightingale, who had also found 
encouragement in her early difficulties in Mrs. Fry’s example, 
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took some of the “Fry nurses” with her in the first band that 
went out to the Crimea. 

Perhaps enough has been said to induce many to buy, beg, 
or borrow, and by all means to read this fascinating tale of 
high aims and noble achievement. 


Moruer Mary Maupe, CSM. 


SS 


A Story of English Farm Life 


So Lone to Learn. By Doreen Wallace. Macmillan. $2.50. 


HE AUTHOR of Barnham Rectory here takes us into the 

Suffolk fields—to Goosewold Farm, the traditional home 
of the Mayhews, occupied in 1914 by the last of the family and 
his daughter Mary. She was a darkly beautiful girl, utterly 
undisciplined, who hated books and domesticity but loved pigs 
and adored the soil. The war and her life of the land girl in 
breeches increased her scorn of romance. So when her father sold 
the farm, Mary unhesitatingly married an older man, whom she 
did not love, in order to remain mistress of Goosewold. Then a 
wounded and shell-shocked ex-officer bought an adjoining farm, 
and for the first time Mary’s sympathies and affections awoke. 
But her husband’s sympathies also were awakened for his neigh- 
bor; and so begins the story of how all three changed and 
developed one another’s characters, while in the process Mary 
was forced to gain the discipline that she had been so long to 
learn. 

The author weaves into the story the problems of English 
farm life; the close economy of the farmers, their struggles with 
drought, tithes, marketing-boards, and all the rest. As Miss 
Wallace lives on a farm herself and knows the economic changes 
from the inside, she can write of these with real authority. 

MERE Ee 


Se 


Dr. Torrey’s Theories of Gospel Origins 


Our TRANSLATED GospELs. By Charles Cutler Torrey. Harpers. 
$2255 


S A SOMEWHAT extended criticism of Dr. Torrey’s 
theories was published in these columns a few months ago, 
a brief summary will be sufficient for the present volume. Dr. 
Torrey undertakes to explain too much by a single hypothesis. 
In some instances he may well be correct in arguing that certain 
Gospel passages do not accurately represent the meaning of the 
underlying Aramaic. In some instances his conjectural emenda- 
tion$ seem improvements, but easier style is by itself no proof of 
greater originality. In some instances the real difficulty of a 
passage is not relieved by the changes he advocates. And there is 
a host of difficulties that he leaves untouched; difficulties that 
according to his theory cannot exist at all. Among such are the 
evidences of inner Christian controversies which indicate a date 
impossible on his theory, missionary problems that did not arise 
until well in the period of St. Paul’s major work, apocalyptic 
editing incomprehensible in the first two decades of the new faith, 
and many others. Bass: 
——o——_ 


Joan of Arc in Her Own Words 


Joan or Arc: A Self-Portrait. Compiled and translated into 
English from the original Latin and French sources. By 


Willard Trask. Stackpole Sons. 1936. Pp. 188. $2.00. 


HE TASK of portraying Joan the Maid in her own words 

has been successfully attempted by Willard Trask. The idea 
was original with himself and only after he had set to work did 
he discover that books on the same plan had been published by two 
Frenchmen. The work is of independent scholarship based on a 
study of the Trials and certain letters of the Maid. The acknowl- 
edgments by the author in a preface serve as the bibliography 
of his sources. 

The claim that the presence of Joan is evoked in the recon- 
struction of her words is justified. Her dignity, her simplicity 
the spiritual quality of her inspiration are conveyed in a transla- 
tion that reveals a sensitive understanding of the original lan- 
guages and a mastery of rhythmic English. In the mass of 
literature accumulated about Joan, learned or popular, this 
slender autobiographical narrative deserves an honorable place 
It is competent and scholarly. 


Morner Mary Maupe, CSM. 
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Children in Church 


By S. Yancey Belknap 
HH ie A DEGREE in child psychology, obtained at 


the height of radicalism and irreligion of the uni- 

versities, I have yet found no means of supplying my 
child with reasonable respect for authority, balance in nerve 
growth, a sense of order and beauty in human relations, as 
adequate as requiring of her church attendance on Sunday. 
Parents who bring their children to church will find it easier 
to carry out planned discipline the remainder of the week. 

The snags to be overcome are inevitable. The child has 
risen late and does not wish to get groomed for church. The 
child wants to be free to play with toys and friends. Do not 
discuss alternatives. Let them pass. Have garments laid out 
ready, allow ten minutes for a possible tussle. In any case, win. 
Give your child the sense of leadership that comes from con- 
certed action. Let the child know once a week who is boss, 
without any back talk. 

A chapter on church etiquette may be found in good eti- 
quette books. Children like authority and the printed word 
reinforces mother. Small children take pride in manipulating 
the envelope system, in finding places in the Prayer Book. 
During the sermon the child is allowed leeway to listen or 
draw quietly in a notebook kept just for that hour with its 
special pencil. We set the day apart by having a taxi call. 
By monthly rates the cost is about that of a movie ticket. 
Moreover, it is an incentive to be ready. ‘““Don’t keep the taxi 
waiting” helps to collect the family. 

Suppose your child has a slight cold, not enough to keep 
her at home on a school day, but enough to make her peevish. 
That is the day to do your part patiently and cleverly. The 
order of the service is better for the patient than to loll about 
the house. Announce the alternative: “Bed in a dark room or 
church.” Stick to the decision. 

There is always the argument that church is over the heads 
of children. Sheer ignorance of mental development on your 
part. All of us need to feel in deep water sometimes, so it is 
good for a child to meet mysteries beyond his mind. Just be 
sure the order of the service is no mystery. Its content will 
come gradually. Often you will be forced to redefine your own 
knowledge of religious practice and theory as the child ques- 
tions. I always give the liberal interpretation, saying such 
and such is a symbolic way of expressing a spiritual truth. 

Lastly, whether you like the clergyman or not is beside 
the point. Teach the child early to go to church to worship 
regardless of the brilliance or charm of the rector. There 
will be times in the child’s life when he has neither. Get ready 
for that. For example, I know a Churchwoman who has just 
withdrawn with a husband and four children because she 
caught the rector being irascible. She identifies the Church 
with the clergyman. I told her high school boy that to identify 
the Church with the incumbent was just “dumb” and showed 
no basic knowledge of our Church. In some home discussion 
he will blurt that out as his own idea probably. The point to 
that story is that his mother was not taught to disassociate the 
two and now her family is going to pay for it. 

In conclusion, church attendance acts as a partial brake 
on the jazz music, the inartistic funny papers, the very uneven 
movie programs, the atrocious taste of the radio. Even though 
I eliminate the above influences as far as possible from my 
child’s training, the effort is negative. One must put positive 
elements of correct form, sound, action, and feeling into the 
experience of the child. Elimination of the low and trivial 
is not enough. 
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Fr. Newbery Called 
to Advent, Boston 


Chicago Clergyman to Take up New 
Duties in May; Leader in Social 
and Psychiatric Work 


HICAGO—Announcement of the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Alfred Newbery, 
rector of the Church of the Atone- 
ment, as rector of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, Boston, and his acceptance, was made 
to his congregation at the Atonement on 
March 21st. He will assume his new duties 
at this historic church in Boston in May. 
For ten years Fr. Newbery has been 
rector of the Atonement parish, succeeding 
in 1927 Dr. Frederic S. Fleming, now 
rector of Trinity Church, New York. Pre- 
viously Fr. Newbery had been for two 
years assistant on the staff of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Hyde Park. 

Fr. Newbery has throughout his pas- 
torates in Chicago been a leader in various 
social fields, including the council of social 
agencies and the Church Mission of Help, 


of which he is national vice-president. 
He has been long considered. an au- 
thority and speaker on psychiatric and 


psychological subjects and has been much 
in demand in these fields. He has lectured 
at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
and at other educational institutions. 

Fr. Newbery was born in New York 
City and was educated in the public schools 
there, at St. Paul’s School, Garden City, 
L. I., and the American College, where he 
received the Bachelor of Arts degree. He 
was for several years an educational mis- 
sionary for the Church in China. 

Returning to this country, he was or- 
dained deacon in 1925 and advanced to 
the priesthood in 1926 by Bishop Stearly. 
For a time he was assistant secretary of 
the Department of Social Service of the 
National Council, leaving that position to 
come to the Church of the Redeemer, 
Chicago. 

When Dr. Fleming resigned at the 
Church of the Atonement to go to St. 
Stephen’s Church, Providence, R. I., Fr. 
Newbery, less than two years after his 
ordination, was elected rector of the 
Atonement. 

In the diocese of Chicago, Fr. New- 
bery has taken a leading part in the 
affairs of the Church. He is a member of 
the diocesan council and the cathedral 
chapter; he was a deputy to the last 
General Convention and had been elected 
a deputy to the Convention which will be 
held at Cincinnati next October. He has 
received the distinguished service cross 
awarded by the Bishop of the diocese for 
outstanding service in some specific field 

-of work. 

No successor to Fr. Newbery at the 
Church of the Atonement has yet been 
named. 


FR. NEWBERY 


Seminary Curriculum is 


Theme of Lecture Series 


New YorK—An unusual course of free 


| public lectures will be given by the Very 


Rev. Dr. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, Dean 
of the General Theological Seminary, and 


| four of the professors after Easter. The 
question as to what theological schools 


teach and how they teach it is so often 
asked that this course has been under- 


| taken in order to answer it. The general 


subject of the series is The Study of Reli- 
gion; the several lectures are as follows: 

The Old Testament, by Dean Fosbroke, 
who is also professor of the literature and 
interpretation of the Old Testament— 
April 5th; The New Testament, by the 
Rey. Dr. Burton Scott Easton, professor 
of the literature and interpretation of the 
New Testament—April 12th; Theology, by 
the Rev. Dr. Marshall Bowyer Stewart, 
professor of dogmatic theology—April 
19th; Church History, by the Rev. John 
A. Richardson, assistant professor in the 
department of ecclesiastical polity and law 
—April 26th; and Pastoral Theology, by 
the Rey. Dr. Howard C. Robbins, protes- 
sor of pastoral theology—May 3d. 

All desiring to take the course have 
been requested to sign registration blanks, 
which may be obtained at the seminary 
office, 175 Ninth avenue, or at the parish 
offices of the New York city churches. 


——_@—_——__ 


Dr. Franklin Recovers 


New YorK—Dr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Council, who has recently been sick 
in the hospital, is now almost completely 
recovered. He plans to leave on a speak- 
ing trip April 6th. 
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Pope Charges Open 
Breach of Concordat 


Encyclical to German Church Says 
Nazis “Evaded, Undermined, and 
Violated” 1933 Treaty 


ERLIN—Pope Pius XI in an outspoken 
encyclical to the Roman Catholics 
of Germany, made public on March 

21st, directly accused the Nazi govern- 
ment of violating the Concordat between 
Germany and the Vatican. The next day 
it was reported that Nazi secret police 
were “watching” persons suspected of 
delivering copies of the papal letter to 
foreign correspondents. 

The encyclical was in three parts, the 
first of which made specific charges of 
“open or covert show of violence” against 
the Church, of*a government-fostered neo- 
pagan campaign, and of duress in pleb- 
iscites to determine whether German 
citizens should send their children to goy- 
ernment or parochial schools. 

On the same day that the encyclical 
was made public, official returns from bal- 
loting in the Saar province showed a 97% 
majority of parents in favor of govern- 
ment schools for their children, as opposed 
to confessional schools. More than 50% 
of the Saar’s inhabitants are Roman 
Catholics. 

The second part of the encyclical re- 
affirmed the principles of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith, for which, the Pope declared, the 
Church was prepared to fight to the end. 
The third part embodied a prayer for the 
reéstablishment of peace between Church 
and State. 

Serious repercussions from his Holi- 
ness’s encyclical were expected by both 
Churchmen and government ofhcials. It 
was said in some quarters that Reichs- 
chancellor Adolf Hitler might denounce 
the Concordat, of which the Pope declared: 


“Tf its terms were not kept, it was not 
the Church’s fault. The other party inter- 
preted it unfairly, evaded its provisions, 
undermined its contents, and finally more or 
less openly violated its stipulations.” 


At another point Pope Pius said: 


“Whoever raises the concepts of race or 
people or State or form of government beyond 
their worldly value and even makes idols of 
them, falsifies the divine order of things.” 


The encyclical, which arrived in Ber- 
lin on the previous day, was distributed to 
the churches of the city by messengers on 
motorcycles. 

The Concordat, one of the first acts of 
the Hitler government, was signed on 
July 22, 1933. It differs signally from the 
other treaties denounced by the National 
Socialists in that it was not a legacy from 
earlier social-democratic administrations, 
but was actually negotiated and signed by 
the Nazis. 
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Archbishop’s Death 
is Mourned by Many 


Three Bishops Take Part in Last 


Rites for Mgr. Kenninck, Primate 

of Old Catholic Church 
[ | mourning of the members of the 

Church of Utrecht for the death of 
Archbishop Kenninck found touching ex- 
pression at the obsequies. On February 
14th, the spacious Cathedral Church of 
St. Gertrude was filled to capacity by a 
congregation which took part in the sol- 
emn Vespers of the Dead, at which Canon 
Langerway of the cathedral church, as- 
sisted by the other two Utrecht rectors, 
officiated. After this service, the congrega- 
tion viewed the earthly remains and said 
a last farewell to their chief shepherd. 

On February 15th, mourners began, in 
spite of the inclement weather, to gather 
in St. Gertrude’s Cathedral as early as 
10 o’clock. The Requiem began at 10: 30. 
In the choir Bishop Erwin Krueger of 
Bonn represented the Bishops of the 
Utrecht Convention, and an Anglican 
clergyman was present as representative 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Queen of Holland was represented by the 
president of the cabinet and the mayor of 
Utrecht was also present. The Bishop of 
Haarlem, Dr. Van Vlijmen, celebrated the 
solemn Requiem Mass and preached. 

After the sermon Bishop Berends of 
Deventer performed the customary abso- 
lution, including the committal which, un- 
der the laws of Holland, may not be 
performed in public cemeteries. 

A large escort of cars followed the 
casket to the cemetery. When the casket 
had been lowered, there were addresses 
by Bishop Berends, speaking in the name 
of the metropolitan chapter of the Church 
of Utrecht, by Bishop Kreuger, speaking 
in the name of the other dioceses which 
make up the Utrecht Convention of the 
Old Catholic Communion, by Director 
Mittelback, who spoke for all the Church 
societies, and lastly by an evangelical pas- 
tor, who spoke for the benevolent associa- 
tions of which the late Archbishop had 
been a member. 

The more intimate circle of invited 
guests, especially those from a distance, re- 
mained for a short season of social reunion 
with Bishop Berends, when the Bishop in 
the name of all the clergy thanked Canon 
Langerway for the devoted services he 
rendered Mgr. Kenninck during the last 
years of illness. 


TRECHT, HorraAnp—The universal 


ae ee 
Rector Leads Radio Devotions 


HoouiaM, Wasu.—The Rev. George 
Foster Pratt, rector of Trinity Church, 
Hoquiam, was requested by radio station 
KXRO to be responsible for its morning 
devotions. He consented and raised a fund 
to defray the cost of installing equipment 
by means of which he can broadcast from 
the prayer desk and organ of the church 
itself. Bishop Huston of Olympia made 
the dedicatory address on February 28th. 


| 
| 
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PROPOSED CATHEDRAL TOWER 


This drawing of the tower of Grace and Holy 
Trinity Cathedral as it will appear when com- 
pleted was made by William Wight, the architect. 


Wyoming Mining Town Has 
Priest After Vacancy of 
a Year; Support Pledged 


Hanna, Wyo.—This city has been 
without a priest for more than a year, but 
on March 7th the Rev. Edwin A. Batch- 
elder began his service in this field, serving 
not only Hanna but Saratoga and Encamp- 
ment, to the south of Hanna, near the 
Medicine Bow Range. An interesting op- 
portunity awaits Fr. Batchelder, for there 
he will find a group of devoted Church 
workers eagerly awaiting his ministry. 

Hanna: is a coal-mining town, owned 
entirely by the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany, with a population of some 1,300; the 
mining company operates the store and 
almost everything else. Up to the present 
they have declined to sell any property; 
but they maintain a good community house, 
lease land, and permit the operation of 
movies in their own building. They own the 
only liquor license in the town and limit 
the people to beer. 

The town is typical of many of these 
western mining towns—anything but at- 
tractive, broad, unpaved streets and no 
sidewalks, rows of identical company- 
employees’ houses. 

There is a fine church building in Han- 
na—St. Mark’s—and a rectory will soon 
be built. So keen are the people for a 
resident priest that they have not only 
received pledges but have collected them 
for January and February for their share 
of their new rector’s salary and they have 
paid in full their national quota and ‘dis- 
trict assessment for January and February. 

In building a new rectory, the mining 
company is providing the site, next to the 
church, and also providing water, light, 
and heat. 

Fr. Batchelder comes to Wyoming from 
St. John’s Church, Negaunee, Mich., in 
the diocese of Marquette. 
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Plan Completion of 
Tower of Cathedral 


Grace and Holy Trinity Church’s 


Tower to Be Extended to 140 Feet 
at Cost of $25,000 


Ansas City, Mo.—In keeping with 
kK Grace and Holy Trinity Church’s 
new dignity as the cathedral of the 
diocese of West Missouri, plans have been 
announced by Dean Sprouse and the vestry 
for extending the incompleted square 
tower from its present 35 feet to 140 feet. 
A large four-page special edition of 
the Angelus, the parish weekly, showing 
the proposed elevated bell tower, with 
statements from Bishop Spencer, Henry 
D. Ashley, senior warden, and W. D. 
Wight, architect, has been issued. 

The completed tower with its bells 
will cost approximately $25,000. At this 
time, without any solicitation whatever, 
there has been given more than $3,000 
toward the fund. 

The vestibule of the tower will be 
transformed into a memorial to those who 
have made possible its completion, names 
of the donors of principal amounts being 
carved in an oak cresting and forming a 
band of ornament at the top of the wall 
panels. Names of other contributors will 
be inscribed in brass on the wall panels. 
The exterior walls of the tower will be 
carved with the symbols of the twelve 
Apostles. The spire is to be of steel en- 
cased with lead, and to contain four bells. 
Mr. Wight and his engineers have found 
the present foundations adequate to carry 
the increased weight of the completed 
tower. 

Bishop Spencer, in writing of the cathe- 
dral tower, said in part: 


“Tt is just because it is umfinisked that 
the proposal to complete the tower com- 
mends itself to us all. This would probably 
not be the time to project any new building. 
But all times are times to finish the incom- 
plete, if that can be accomplished. . .. As 
though its hour of a more honored use had 
been matched by its city, new and imposing 
civic structures have come to neighbor with 
it. A new parkway is turning an increased 
trafhe past it. Unsightly buildings that sur- 
rounded it have been removed. A generous 
friend has presented it with an open way 
through its entire block. Its Norman strength 
stands forth now fully revealed on the west- 
ern rise of Kansas City. . . . It will say 
more adequately than ever that ‘strength and 
beauty are in My Sanctuary.’ It will speak 
more clearly those ‘sermons in stones’ which 
have perhaps more persuasively than the 
sound of any human voice, haunted the gen- 
erations of mankind as they have come on 
and passed away.” 

——_- — — 


New Head for Mississippi College 


VicksBuRG, Miss.—The Rev. William 
Gerow Christian, rector of St. Paul’s, 
Meridian, for the past five years, has been 
elected rector and executive head of All 
Saints’ College, Vicksburg. He will assume 
his duties at the diocesan college June 7th. 

Mrs. Jessie Leake of Chatham Hall, 


Stuart Hall, Va., is to be academic dean. 
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Mexicans Insist on 
Religious Services 


Roman Catholics Force Priests to 


Accompany Them to Churches; 
Ask Repeal of Anti-Church Law 


Exico City (NCJC)—Orizaba 
Roman Catholics, exasperated at 


the slowness of Vera Cruz au- | 
thorities in restoring freedom of worship, | 


forced three priests to leave their homes 


and to conduct services March 14th. Many | 


Catholics approached the homes of Frs. 
José Maria Flores, José Mondragon, and 
Ignacio Diez, and demanded that the 
priests accompany them to various 
churches. Reports indicated that the invi- 
tations were extended “with a gayety that 
had in it something of a threat.” 

Fr. Mondragon was obliged to go to 
Rio Blanco with a large group of Cath- 
olics while Frs. Flores and Diez were asked 
to visit the churches at La Concordia, San 
José, La Parroquia, San Juan de Dios, 
Santa Maria, and El Calvario. At each 


such some prayers were said, chiefly rosary 


recitations. 
At almost every step, crowds shouted 


ebrate Mass. In 
that the churches would be available, 
groups of citizens constituted themselves 


guards and determined to remain in the | 


churches all night. 
SOLDIERS TAKE POSSESSION 


Multitudes of people from the small 
towns and villages began to arrive in 
Orizaba. Long before sunrise, people were 
parading through the streets, 
signs asking that all churches be opened. 


At noon, crowds in front of a church were eee tie Giese Neer isonveor tanntee 


| pret them humorously, because they came 


charged by 100 soldiers whose rifles car- 
ried unsheathed bayonets. One woman was 
knocked down. Several people were 
bruised. After a conference between the 
soldiers’ commander and leaders of the 
crowd, the soldiers took possession of the 
church and remained there until nightfall. 
Despite the fact that church bells were 
kept ringing through the disorder, resulting 
in the congregating of more Roman Cath- 
olics, bloodshed was avoided. 


SEEK LEGAL RIGHTS 
Processions in the streets continued un- 


til dark. Many assembled in front of the | 


house of Leonora Sanchez, whose death on 
February 7th precipitated the religious 
crisis in Vera Cruz. Orators explained 
that the people desired only what the law 
of worship allows them and nothing else, 
but that state authorities “are fooling 
Catholics, despite the fact that President 
Cardenas has done his part, turning back 
the churches to the people, thus demon- 
strating his spirit of justice, which is the 
quality of good rulers.” 

——®——_—- 

“Churchman” Moves 


New YorK—The offices of the Church- 
man, semi-monthly Church journal, have 
been moved to 425 Fourth avenue, New 
York, according to an announcement. 
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Seamen’s Church Institute 
Issues Appeal for Funds 


New Yorx—The Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York has just issued 
its Easter appeal for funds to carry 
on its work. On April 12th the institute 
will celebrate its 102d anniversary. 

The institute, through its many de- 
partments, offers help of many kinds to 
seamen. The Rev. Harry J. Pearson, 
director of the religious and social serv- 
ice department, recently renamed the 
welfare department, reports that in 1936 
seamen to the number of 10,418 at- 
tended religious services held at the 
institute or under its auspices. So deep- 
ly are the seamen impressed by the 
Christian message that they offer them- 
selves to help others. During the flood 
disaster of the past winter hundreds of 
able-bodied seamen offered to go to the 
flooded areas and to do there anything 
at all within their power. 


Auxiliary Group Hears 


Speaker on Spirituals 
Newark, N,. J.—At St. John’s Church, 


Montclair, a Woman’s Auxiliary study 


; st ev _class arranged to have the well-known 
their determination to have the priests cel- | 
order to make certain | 


singer and composer, Harry T. Burleigh, 
address them and their friends on The 
Religious Contribution of the Negro 
Through Music. The study class with their 
friends made a gathering of 75 people to 
whom Mr. Burleigh interpreted the reli- 
gious feeling and understanding of Negro 
people through their folk music known as 


| Negro spirituals. He illustrated his points 
| by singing a dozen different and varied 


“'© | songs, the musical setting of which he 
carrying 


himself had written. 
He declared that it was a grievous mis- 


out of deep religious feeling. They were 
genuine expressions of hope and aspira- 
tion and faith. This persistent joyful mood 
without a rebellious note in these songs is 
all the more remarkable when we realize 


| most of them were produced under con- 


ditions of slavery. 
The guests of the study class repre- 
sented about five or six different parishes 


| including members of Colored congrega- 


tions. The class is under the leadership of 
Mrs. A. Stewart Hogenauer. 


—_——_@——_—— 


St. Clement’s Honolulu, to 
Construct New $75,000 Plant 


Honotutu—Plans calling for an ex- 
penditure of $75,000 over three years to 
construct a new church, parish house, and 
rectory have been drawn up for St. Clem- 
ent’s Church here. 

The parish house, as most needed, will 
be built first. All the funds to finance the 
building project are to be raised by sub- 
scription. The beautiful property on which 
the plant is to be constructed is most ad- 
vantageously located in the city. An out- 
of-door Altar of native stone will be set 
up in the garden between the church and 
the parish house. 
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To Make No Special 


Flood Relief Appeal 


Bishops of Stricken Dioceses Feel 
“Drive” Would Hamper Other 
Work of National Council 


EW YorK—Bishops of dioceses in 
N the flood areas have indicated that 
they did not think it fair to ask 
the officers of the National Council to 
make an especial appeal for flood relief, 
although they expressed appreciation of the 
Council’s action at its February meeting 
laying responsibility upon the officers to 
make such an appeal as soon as definite in- 
formation as to damage was received. 
Accordingly the officers have agreed 
upon the following announcement: 


“Under these circumstances the officers of 
the National Council feel that without en- 
gaging in an active ‘drive’ they should make 
known the fact that the losses have been 
great, both to the Church and to individual 
clergy, and that voluntary gifts will be 
gladly received and forwarded.” 


Among letters received in reply to 
queries is one from Bishop Clingman of 
Kentucky, whose diocese was grievously 
stricken. He says that although losses in 
his diocese will reach $25,000 or $30,000 
he would be unwilling to have the Na- 
tional Council make a drive for this pur- 
pose. 


“I do not believe it would be wise for 
the Council to do this and I am afraid such 
a drive would add to the Council’s burdens 
and hamper its work. We shall be happy to 
receive such money as may come to the 
Council voluntarily which can properly be 
allocated to this diocese.” 


Bishop Abbott of Lexington has stated 
that as losses in other places are so much 
greater than those in his diocese, he would 
not have the Council make any drive in 
his behalf. 

Bishop Gravatt reports that some help 
has come to him and under existing cir- 
cumstances he does not feel any appeal 
should be made for West Virginia. 

Writing before complete information 
could be received, Bishop White of Spring- 
field indicated that about $2,000 would 
take care of all material damage to church 
buildings. 

Meanwhile, many bishops elsewhere in 
the country, to whom a preliminary notice 
of an appeal was sent, have written that 
their dioceses have already responded to 
the need and have sent relief, usually 
through the Red Cross or direct to the 
flooded districts. 


—— 


Catholic Club Dinner 


New YorK—Profs. Howard R. Patch 
of Smith College, Hoxie N. Fairchild of 
Barnard College, and the Rev. W. Norman 
Pittenger of the General Theological Sem- 
inary will be the speakers at the anaual 
dinner of the men’s club of St. Mary the 
Virgin, together with the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Club of New York, to be held 
March 30th at the Hotel Wentworth. 
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Final Rites Held 
for Canon DeVries 


Precentor of Washington Cathedral 
Buried in Crypt; Two Bishops 
Take Part in Service 


ASHINGTON—The funeral service 
\ \ for the Rev. Dr. William Levering 

DeVries, Canon and precentor of 
Washington Cathedral, who died on 
March 14th, was held in the great choir 
of the cathedral on March 16th with 
interment in the crypt of the Bethlehem 
Chapel where Canon DeVries exercised 
his ministry for so many years. The office 
of Burial for the Dead was read by Bishop 
Freeman of Washington, assisted by Bishop 
Rhinelander, warden of the College of 
Preachers, and the Rev. Cornelius S. 
Abbott, vicar of the Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd, both of whom were associated 
with Canon DeVries when he first began 
his work in Washington. Immediately fol- 
lowing the service, Holy Communion was 
celebrated for members of the family and 
intimate friends. Music was furnished by 
the cathedral choir of men and boys under 
the direction of Robert G. Barrow. 


BISHOP FREEMAN'S TRIBUTE 


Bishop Freeman made public the fol- 
lowing statement in tribute to Canon 


DeVries: 


“In the death of Dr. DeVries the cathe- 
dral loses one of its most trusted, faithful, 
and learned advisers. He began his associa- 
tion with the cathedral foundation under 
Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee—hence, he was 
informed thoroughly as to the mind of the 
Bishop who has been called “The Master 
Builder.’ 

“Throughout the Church, Canon DeVries 
was recognized for his scholarly attainments. 
He was an expert in liturgics and in the 
training of young men for the ministry. A 
man of strong convictions, he was gifted 
with a rare facility for expressing them. He 
was singularly fair and just in his decisions. 
He occupied a conspicuous place in the con- 
cerns of the diocese of Washington. 

“To me personally, Dr. DeVries was at 
all times one of my most valued and beloved 
counsellors. He was loyal, devoted, and 
highly efficient in everything I committed to 
his care. His loss is an irreparable one. 


BURIED IN CRYPT 


“In recognition of his long and faithful 
service, he will be buried in the crypt of the 
Bethlehem Chapel in which he exercised his 
ministry through many years.” 


Canon DeVries was born in Baltimore 
on November 8, 1865, the son of William 
Rogers and Mary Clement Crane De- 
Vries. After graduating from St. Paul’s 
School in Concord, N. H., in 1882, he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
Johns Hopkins, later being appointed a 
fellow of that university and taking his 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1892. He 
was graduated in 1894 from the General 
Theological Seminary in New York city 
where he was honored in 1931 with the 
degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. St. 
John’s College in Maryland and George 
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Washington University each conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity on Canon 
DeVries some years ago. 


BEGAN AS MISSIONARY 


He was ordained deacon and advanced 
to the priesthood by Bishop Paret in 1894, 
first volunteering as a missionary in Alber- 
ton in Howard county, Maryland. From 
1896 to 1908, he was private chaplain to 
the first Bishop of Washington, the Rt. 
Rev. Henry Yates Satterlee, and served 
as rector of St. Mark’s Church, then the 
pro-cathedral. Upon nomination of Bishop 
Alfred Harding, Dr. DeVries was elected 
canon and chancellor of Washington Ca- 
thedral in 1911 and had served as Canon 
and precentor of the cathedral since 1929. 
He had continued his work up to a few 
weeks ago as secretary of the cathedral 
chapter, chairman of the committee on 
monuments and memorials, and given 
painstaking attention to his many other 
duties connected with the cathedral’s wor- 
ship. He had profound knowledge of the 
liturgy of the Church and had prepared 
for many years the special orders of serv- 
ice for notable occasions in the cathedral 
or the cathedral amphitheater. 


HELD IMPORTANT POSTS 


Apart from his responsibilities at 
Mount Saint Alban, he found time to 
serve as president of the diocesan board 
of examining chaplains and as vice-presi- 
dent of the national Commission on the 
Ministry. Many young men prepared for 
Holy Orders with his advice and counsel. 
As national president and later secretary 
of the Alpha Delta Phi fraternity, he had 
come to know hundreds of men during 
their college and university courses— 
friendships which he cultivated all through 
his life. His home opposite the cathedral 
grounds was often the scene of reunion 
with his fraternity brothers and the clergy. 


WROTE BOOK ON CATHEDRAL 


Canon DeVries was the author of The 
Foundation Stone Book of Washington 
Cathedral, The University Ode for Johns 
Hopkins University, and The Pilgrim Song 
of Alpha Delta Phi. 

He is survived by his sister, Mrs. Frank 
Frick, and his brother-in-law, Mr. Frick, 
who made their home with him; two nieces, 
Mrs. George C. Armstrong and Mrs. 
Morris T. Raymond; and two cousins, 
Mrs. Charles E. Rieman and W. DeVries 


Goodwin. 
———@e— 


Bishop of Bunbury to Resign 

Lonpon—The Bishop of Bunbury, 
West Australia, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Cecil 
Wilson, has announced that he will resign 
the Bishopric on June 30th. 

Educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1882, Dr. Wilson 
was ordained as curate at Portsea in 1886; 
in 1891 he was appointed vicar of Moor- 
down, Hants, where he remained until 
1894, when he was consecrated missionary 
Bishop of Melanesia. He was translated 
to Bunbury in 1917. He is the author of 
The Wake of the Southern Cross, pub- 
lished in 1932. The diocese of Bunbury, 
which forms part of the province of West 
Australia, covers the southwestern corner 
of Australia. 
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Archie T. L. Tsen, Noted 
Chinese Missionary, Will 
Come to U. S. This Summer 


Cuicaco—Archie T. L. Tsen, presi- 
dent of the Board of Missions of the 
Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei (Holy 
Catholic Church of China), will visit the 
United States this summer, coming to 
Chicago, according to information received 
here. 

Mr. Tsen has been associated with the 
Chinese Board of Missions for many years, 
first as treasurer and recently as president. 
It is due largely to his initiative and amaz- 
ing energy and persuasive powers that the 
Chinese Church has been able to under- 
take the responsibility of supporting an in- 
dependent diocese. 

Mr. Tsen retired from business several 
years ago to devote himself entirely to 
volunteer work for the Church. He has 
spent much time traveling at his own ex- 
pense to raise money for the board and 
has several times traveled to Siam to 
encourage workers there and help solve 
problems confronting missionaries. 

It is hoped Mr. Tsen will remain in this 
country for the General Convention this 
fall in Cincinnati. 


= ——— 


Washington Province Auxiliary 
to Hold Two Summer Conferences 


WaASHINGTON—The Woman's Auxil- 
iary of the province of Washington is 
planning to hold two conferences at 
Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. The 
first conference will be for the Junior 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and will run from 
June 21st to the morning of June 26th. 
The second conference will be held for 
the Senior Auxiliary, from June 28th to 
July 2d. 

At the junior conterence, the Ven. Har- 
rison W. Foreman will act as chaplain, 
and also conduct a class on Rural Work. 
Dr. John W. Wood, secretary of Foreign 
Missions, will have a class on The Pro- 
gram of Church Missions. 

The senior conference will have Bishop 
Goodwin, Coadjutor of Virginia, as chap- 
lain, and also conducting a class on Rural 
Work. The Rev. John W. Gummere will 
have charge of a course on The Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Mrs. James R. Cain will teach Auxil- 
iary Methods, and Miss Sallie C. Deane 
will have a class on The Forward Move- 
ment, at both conferences. 


——_@—_——_ 


Retired Australian Bishop Dies 


Lonnon—The Rt. Rev. George 
Horsfall Frodsham, retired Bishop of 
North Queensland, Australia, died in 


Halifax, March 6th, at the age of 73. 
Following his resignation of his diocese in 
1913 because of ill health he became canon 
residentiary of Gloucester and vicar of 
Halifax. ; 

Born in England, he was educated in 
England and Australia and held charges in 
both countries. He was chaplain to the 
Australian forces in the South African 
War, and became Bishop of North Queens- 
land in 1902. 
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Calls for Return to 
Christian Standards 


National Council President Points 
to Power of Non-Resistance, in 
Church of the Air Address 


HILADELPHIA—A call to return to 

Christian standards was sounded by 

Bishop Cook of Delaware, president 
of the National Council, in an address in 
the Church of the Air series from station 
WCAU here over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, March 21st. 

Stressing the lesson of the power of 
non-resistance taught by the events of Palm 
Sunday and Holy Week, Bishop Cook 
called to his hearers’ attention the state- 
ment, “All that take the sword perish with 
the sword.” 


“What a sentence to ponder upon these 
days as we read of the tragedy of Spain,” 
he declared. “What a judgment to contem- 
plate as we think of what the World War 
has done to civilization—what it failed to 
do in the solution of world problems. What 
a comment on the plans of nations today as 
they pour incalculable sums taken from the 
people into rearmament. 

“The support given to Christ’s Gospel 
and the spread of His Kingdom is but small 
change as compared to that devoted to plans 
of securing ‘through reeking tube and iron 
shard.’ Yet in the onward sweep of defiant 
dictators and the urge of a policy of force 
the voice of Christianity is almost silent. 

“Had Christ rallied His followers, or- 
ganized and armed them, had He led a revolt 
which brought on a conflict and bloodshed, 
He would have gone down in history as just 
another leader of an abortive attempt to 
overthrow tyranny. In His willingness to ac- 
cept defeat as the way to victory He had 
become the Master of mankind. Men and 
nations may continue to follow outworn and 
discredited methods, founded on _ brutality 
and hate, but the world will be driven to 
His way in the end. It is only a question of 
how much punishment mankind can and will 
stand before it submits to the way of the 
Lord God.” 


—_—_@———_ 


Dr. Holt, Charles P. Taft on 
Washington Cathedral Council 


WaSsHINGTON— [he Rev. Dr. Ivan Lee 
Holt, pastor of St. John’s Methodist 
Church, St. Louis, retiring president of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and 
widely known Protestant minister, has ac- 
cepted membership in the Washington 
Cathedral council, succeeding the late Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman in this capacity. Charles 
P. Taft, son of the late President and 
Chief Justice Taft, has also accepted 
membership in the council, succeeding 
Cc. R. F. Ogilby. It is also understood 
that honorary canons from denominations 
not Episcopal, will be announced at an 
early date by cathedral authorities. Dr. 
Holt was at one time guest pastor of a 
Presbyterian church in Cheshire, England, 
and also of the Community Church, Shang- 
hai, China. He was also pastor of the 
University Methodist Church, St. Louis. 
He holds numerous honorary degrees from 
universities and colleges. 
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Stand on Divorce is 
Question in Britain 


Bill Before Parliament is Debated 
in Church Circles; Bishop of 
Ely “Bewildered” 


onpoN—The attitude of the Church 
Ip toward marriage and divorce re- 
mains a burning topic of discussion. 
Three main questions are at issue. The 
first concerns A. P. Herbert’s bill (now 
before Parliament) for extending the 
grounds on which a civil divorce may be 
obtained, beyond the cause of adultery. If 
the bill becomes law, a wife or husband 
would be able to obtain a civil divorce, if 
the other partner to the marriage were an 
incurable drunkard or lunatic, or were 
serving a life sentence in prison. Another 
provision, that it shall be impossible to 
obtain a divorce for whatever reason 
within five years of marriage, is intended 
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| to stabilize the partnership, and has in this 
light commended itself to some Church- 
men. 

The Bishop of Coventry, for example, 
thinks that the bill “is an honest attempt 
to arrest the drift which is taking place 
| under cover of the present law toward 
divorce by mutual consent, and to deal 
with a situation which certainly needs 
| dealing with somehow in the interest of 
| public morals.” On the other hand, the 
| Mothers’ Union has declared its opposition 
to the bill, on the ground that it will con- 
duce fatally to “easy divorce.” 

The second question concerns the pro- 
posal in the marriage report, drawn up by 
a joint committee of the convocations of 
Canterbury and York, that, in certain cir- 
cumstances, remarried divorcés shall be 
admitted to the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion. The bishops of both provinces, 
and the clergy of York, have signified their 
approval of the proposal; but it has yet to 
win the assent of the clergy of the Canter- 
bury province, and of the Church as a 
whole. 

In the Church Times the Bishop of 
London set out at length the reasons why 
he supports the proposal, and in his Dioc- 
esan Gazette the Bishop of Ely explains 
why he (with the Bishop of St. Albans) 


feels impelled to take the contrary view. 


ELY DIOCESAN “BEWILDERED” 
The Bishop of Ely insists that “the 


formal decision that divorced and remar- 
ried persons are properly admissible to 
Holy Communion involves the acceptance 
| of the theory that Christian marriage can 
| be dissolved in the divorce courts,’ and he 
confesses to “a sense of bewilderment” at 
| the action of the Upper House of which 
| he is a member. He adds: 


“Yoo often, alas! the Church seems to be 
willing to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds. She frowns upon birth control, 
but allows it; she says that war is ‘incom- 
patible with the teaching and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but that we ought to 
fight. She forbids divorce with remarriage, 
declaring it to be unlawful; but adds that, 
if people are divorced and remarried, it 
does not really matter very much, and they 
may be of the very inner circle of her fellow- 
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Gibraltar Diocesan Sees 
“Ample” Cause for Revolt 


Lonpon—Feeling that the party of 
Anglican and Free Churchmen which 
recently reported on conditions in Spain 
underemphasized the extent of anti- 
religious feeling in that country, the 
Bishop of Gibraltar has made public 
the following statement: 


“Regarding the Churchmen’s report on 
Spain, I trust it will not be regarded as in 


any way representative of Anglican opin- 
ion generally.. Churchmen of our com- 


munion who have lived their lives in 
Spain would repudiate it almost to a man. 

“During the past four years I have 
seen a steady deterioration of the organs 
of government, and also the rise and 
growth of a violent anti-religious cam- 
paign. In April, 1936, I witnessed the 
burning of the historical church of Niebla 
by Communists, one of many hundreds 
the destruction of which the government 
was unable or unwilling to prevent. There 
was therefore ample provocation for a 
revolt.” 


ship. My fear is that a Church which has no 
clear mind of its own is not likely to win the 
more serious and thoughtful members of the 
community.” 


The third question concerns the teach- 
ing of our Lord Himself on marriage, as 
set forth in the Gospels, and the authen- 
ticity of the “Matthean exception,” as 
against the unqualified prohibition of di- 
vorce ascribed to our Lord by St. Luke 
and St. Mark. 


EPISCOPAL POWER 


The assertion made by a prominent 
Protestant lay member of the Church As- 
sembly that the power of the bishops is 
constantly and dangerously increasing is 
vigorously scouted by the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford. “The general trend of the legislation 
carried out by the Church Assembly,” the 
Bishop asserts, “has been markedly in the 
direction of reducing episcopal authority.” 
The same Bishop also speaks of the ab- 
surdity of attributing the unpopularity of 
bishops to “the large official incomes they 
enjoy. 


“Tf,” he adds, “the manager of a bank 
were paid a salary from which he was 
obliged to discharge all the overhead costs 
of the bank premises, the salaries of all the 
cashiers and clerks, messengers and servants, 
and keep for himself what was left over, 
it would appear on paper that the manager 
was a very rich man. That is the curious 
method which survives in the Church for the 
payment of bishops.” 


oe 


Ten Good Nurses 


New YorK—St. Mary’s Hospital for 
Children inaugurated recently a School for 
Nursery Nurses; that is, young women 
who wished to be trained to take care of 
well children in their own homes. Of the 
ten girls who were registered as proba- 
tioners, the hospital had expected to keep 
seven or eight. All of the ten, however, 
were so uniformly good that all were ac- 
cepted and given the school cap. This is 
believed to be a remarkable record, partic- 
ularly for a first class. 
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Sewanee Auxiliary Offers 
Conference Scholarships 
as Prizes for Best Paper 


SEWANEE, TENN.—The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the province of Sewanee has 
announced that two scholarships for the 
adult conference at either of the two pro- 
vincial conference centers, Kanuga and 
Sewanee, will be awarded as prizes for the 
best papers on the question, What Is the 
Meaning of Holy Baptism? 

The judges will be the Rev. Dr. D. A. 
McGregor, executive secretary of the na- 
tional Department of Religious Education, 
and the Rev. Dr. R. Bland Mitchell, rector 
of St. Mary’s-in-the-Highlands, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

The following list of “conditions of 
the offer’ has been made public: 


“(1) The basis for the paper to be writ- 
ten in answer to the question, What Is the 
Meaning of Holy Baptism? is to be found in 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

“(2) Attention is directed not only to 
the Baptismal services, but to all other parts 
of the Prayer Book which give teaching on 
the subject. 

“(3) The words used in the answer are 
to be the candidate’s own and not copied 
from the Prayer Book. 

“(4) The winner of the first prize shall 
have the choice of the conference center she 
wishes to attend. The winner of the second 
prize shall go to the other conference center. 

“(5) Each winner shall study as one 
of her courses at the conference the Program 
of the Church, and shall try to teach it on 
her return home. 

“(6) Any woman of the age of 16 or 
over may enter this competition. 

“(7) Send papers to your Auxiliary rep- 
resentative on the provincial field depart- 
ment, Mrs. Sheldon Leavitt, 9 Evergreen 
Lane, Asheville, N. C. Papers must reach her 
not later than May 1, 1937, and must be 
accompanied by 15 cts. in stamps. 

“(8) If questions arise, please write to 
Mrs. Leavitt.” 

a Pe 


Warren Kearny, Noted Layman, 
Honored by New Orleans Paper 


New Orvteans—New Orleans’ well- 
known newspaper, the Times-Picayune, 
which awards a yearly loving-cup for con- 
spicuous “efforts toward the enrichment 
of New Orleans and humanity in general,” 
has just named Warren Kearny of New 
Orleans as the recipient of the honor. 

Known to Churchmen — generally 
through a wide range of Church offices 
and activities, national, diocesan, and 
parochial, Mr. Kearny has recently added 
to his services that of membership on the 
National Council. His civic, social, and 
federal activities have also been manifold. 


——— 


Methodist Minister Received 


Troy, N. Y.—Howard S. Kennedy, II, 
for the past five years pastor of the Meth- 
odist church at Middlebury, Vt., will be- 
come assistant to the rector of St. Paul’s 
Church here on April 15th. 

Mr. Kennedy will be accepted as a 
candidate for holy orders in the Episcopal 
Church at that time, it has been announced. 
The Rev. A. Abbott Hastings is rector of 
Styeeaules: 


| appear necessary 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Suggests Revision 
of Child Labor Law 


“Commonweal,” Romanist Journal, 
Says Offered Amendment Should 
Contain Limiting Clause 


EW YORK (NCJC)—An editorial in 
N the March 19th issue of the Com- 

monweal, national Roman Catholic 
weekly, suggests that the whole problem 
ot the proposed child labor amendment 
“could be solved at one stroke if the 
amendment contained a clause saying that 
no action Congress may take shall abro- 
gate or suspend any portion of the bill of 
rights.” 


“Insistence upon this safeguard did not 
to those who framed the 


| amendment, because they were living in a 
| time when Congress could be depended upon 


not to interfere with basic privileges,” an 
editorial declares. “Today the situation is 
somewhat different. It is probable that future 
amendments enlarging the powers of the fed- 
eral government will all contain a clause on 
rights, Why not begin with child labor, and 
send the proposed amendment back to Con- 
gress for revision?” 


The editorial states that the Roman 


| Catholic point of view is generally very 
| poorly understood. 


| Catholic 


“Does the proposed child labor amend- 
ment give Congress the power to legislate 
concerning education and to make grants 
of aid accordingly? This is the question 
which New York's bishops have raised, and 
to which advocates of legislation have tried 
to respond.” 


The editorial again emphasizes Roman 
insistence upon parental and 
Church rights to supervise education, and 
points out that many who are “unfairly 
accusing the New York bishops of reac- 
tionary tendencies” are doubtless persons 
“to whom parochial or religious schools 
mean nothing.” 


——_@—_ — 


Bishop Washburn Preaches to 
Former Congregation by Phone 


Newark, N. J.—Bishop Washburn of 
Newark preached to his former congrega- 
tion at St. Paul’s, Kansas City, Mo., by 
phone with a loudspeaker hook-up on Sun- 
day, March 7th, from Montclair, 

St. Paul’s parish, Kansas City, is in- 
itiating an extended program to culminate 
the parish’s 50th jubilee next year. It was 
at the beginning of this program that 
Bishop Washburn addressed his former 
parishioners in this unique manner over the 
telephone. from the home of Bishop 
Stearly in Montclair. 


ee SS 
Seminary Given Prayer Book Set 


Evanston, I_yu.—Seabury-Western The- 
ological Seminary has just received a com- 
plete set of the English Prayer Books 
from the time of Edward VI in folio size, 
beautifully bound. The gift is from James 
H. Pershing of Denver. 
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More R. C. Pamphlets This Year 
WasuHincton (NCJC)—A definite 


upswing in Roman Catholic pamphleteer- 
ing is recorded by racktenders and pub- 
lishers throughout the United States. Sales 
are reported to have reached an all-time 
high. Pamphlet racks in the rear of Roman 
Catholic churches are rapidly increasing 
in number. There is a growing demand for 
a clearing house for bookrack information 
and experience. 


WALL PLAQUES 
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parish house, study, etc. Two styles— 
gold with red super-imposed cross, or 
black with red super-imposed cross. 
Oxidized silver corpus. 


PRICE, $12.00, Plus Postage 
Special designs made to order. 
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GOD’S GIFT OF LIFE 
By 
Agnes E. Van Kirk 


Admirable for candidates for 
Confirmation or Adult Baptism. 


"This little devotional book is 
written very simply and clearly, 
and should be of interest to 
Catholic laymen who wish to un- 
derstand better the place of the 
Mass in their spiritual life. We 
are glad to commend it.” 
—Cowley 


Cloth, 50 cts.; 


Paper, 25 cts. 
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JOHN CAMPBELL, PRIEST 


New York—The Rev. John Campbell, 
rector of the Church of the Mediator in 
the Bronx section of New York city, died 


May they rest 
i prrarr. 


at the rectory on Thursday, March 18th, 


of a heart ailment. He was 70 years old. A 


| requiem was offered in the church on Sat- 


urday, March 20th, followed by the Burial 
Office. Interment was in Kensico cemetery. 

John Campbell was born in New York 
city on March 3, 1867, the son of John 
Campbell and Elizabeth Kilpatrick Camp- 


| bell. He was graduated from the College 


of the City of New York with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts in 1888. In 1890 he 
received his Master’s degree from Colum- 
bia University; and in 1896 the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from New York 
University. He was graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary in 1894. 
That same year he was ordained deacon; 
and in 1895 advanced to the priesthood. 
From 1894 to 1896 he was assistant min- 
ister at St. Paul’s Church, New Haven, 
Conn. From 1896 to 1897 he was on the 
staff of ‘the Church of the Incarnation, 
New York city. From 1897 Dr. Campbell 
was rector of the Church of the Mediator. 

For four years after taking his degree 
at Columbia, Dr. Campbell practised law, 
having been admitted to the bar of his 
native state. He retired from practice in 
order to study for the ministry. 

Dr. Campbell is survived by a brother, 
William Campbell of Salem, N. Y. 


—_@—_ 


CHARLES W. COOK, PRIEST 


Larepo, Tex.—The Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam Cook, rector of Christ Church, 
Laredo, died at the rectory March 9th of 
a heart attack following a protracted ill- 
ness. The burial service was conducted by 
Bishop Capers of West Texas in Christ 
Church, on March 11th. Assisting him were 
the Rey. Arthur R. McKinstry; rector of 
St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, the Rev. 
L. B. Richards, secretary of the diocese 
of West Texas, and the Rev. Thomas J. 
Sloan, retired, of Palestine, Tex. Inter- 
ment was in the Masonic plot in the city 
cemetery of Laredo. 

The Rev. Mr. Cook was born Novem- 
ber 19, 1872, in Syracuse, N. Y., where 
he received his early education. He spent 
one year in Worcester, England, studying 
sculpture. Returning to the United States, 
he worked as a stone carver in Syracuse 
and was secretary of the Stone Carvers’ 
Union. In 1894 he came to Fort Worth 
and did stone carving on the new court 
house of Tarrant county. From Fort 
Worth he came to San Antonio to attend 
the West Texas Military Academy and 
from there went to Bexley Hall, the theo- 
logical department of Kenyon College, 
from which he graduated in 1901. 

Returning to Texas, he was ordained 
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priest in 1903 in Grace Church, Port 
Lavaca, by the Rt. Rev. Dr. James 5. 
Johnston, and was married in the same 
year. to Miss Mabel Bickford of Port 
Lavaca. After two years at Port Lavaca, 
he served three years at McAlester, Okla., 
and five years as rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Algonac, Mich. He became rector 
of Christ Church, Laredo, in 1913, serving 
continuously until his death. 

He held many offices of responsibility 
and trust in the diocese of West Texas, 
serving as deputy to several General Con- 
ventions; he was a member of the board 
of trustees of the Texas Military Insti- 
tute in San Antonio, a member of the dioc- 
esan executive board, and chairman of its 
social service department. He was for sev- 
eral years president of the Associated 
Charities at Laredo, an active supporter 
of the Red Cross and other civic enter- 
prises, and president of the Ministers’ 
Association of Laredo. He was greatly 
loved and honored not only in his own 
parish and diocese but by the entire com- 
munity. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Mabel 
Bickford Cook; a daughter, Miss Mary 
Cook; and a son, Ralph. 


——_@—_——_- 
SAMUEL CURRIE, PRIEST 


Park River, N. D.—The Rev. Samuel 
Currie, who died in Pensacola, Fla., on 
February 28th, was buried here at a serv- 
ice conducted by the Rey. David Pierce- 
Jones, assisted by Bishop Atwill of North 
Dakota, the Rev. Homer R. Harrington, 
and the Rev. G. J. Childs, the Rev. Mr. 
Currie’s son-in-law. 

Funeral services were held in Christ 
Church, Pensacola, on March Ist, with 
Bishop Juhan of Florida and the Rey. 
Henry B. Hodgkins, rector of the parish, 
officiating. 

Born November 4, 1845, in Litchfield 
county, Conn., the son of William Currie 
and Caroline Coe Curry, he moved to 
Iowa at the age of 12. He graduated from 
Griswold College with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1872, obtaining the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1873. He was 
ordained priest in the same year by Bishop 
Lee. He had been ordained deacon by 
Bishop Lee in 1872. He married Mary H. 
Webb on August 8, 1872. 

His first charge was a mission at 
Brooklyn, Ia., from which he was called to 
Grace Church, Lyons (now Clinton), Ia., 
in 1875. While at Lyons he was associated 
with his brother, the Rev. William T. 
Currie, in Riverside Institute, a private 
school. . 

In 1880, the Rev. Mr. Currie moved 
to Euclid, Minn., where he did pioneer 
missionary work, establishing missions and 
building churches. He went to Park River, 
N. D., in 1901, where in addition to his 
work as rector of St. Peter’s, he served 
several missions in the surrounding coun- 
tryside. He built the church and rectory at 
Park River, and a church at Langdon, 
N. D., retiring in 1921. 

He was a deputy to the General Con- 
vention of 1910. 

Mrs. Currie died 16 years ago. A son 
and seven daughters are among the surviv- 
ing relatives. They are Will, Edith, Louise, 
Eleanor, all of Pensacola; Mrs. G. ile 
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Childs, La Porte, Ind.; Mrs. Elmer 
Schmuck, Laramie, Wyo; Mrs. Charlotte 
Brisley, Rochester, Minn.; and Mrs. 
Josephine Wills, St. Paul, Minn. 


Savi A Dae 
J. CLARKE ROBBINS, PRIEST 
BripcETon, N. J.—The Rev. J. Clarke 


Robbins, retired. priest of the diocese of | 


New Jersey, died on March 12th. The | 


funeral service was held on March 16th 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Bridgeton, of 
which the Rev. Dr. J. S. Holland is rector. 
Many of the diocesan clergy attended. 
James Clarke Robbins graduated from 
Harvard in 1890, and after attending 
Stanford University graduated from the 


Church Divinity School of the’Pacific in | 


1900 with the degree of Bachelor 
was advanced to the priesthood in the 
following year by Bishop Nichols. 

The Rey. Mr. Robbins’ first charge was 
St. John’s Church, Saratoga, Calif., which 
he left in 1901 to accept a call to St. 


Luke’s Church, Los Gatos, Calif. In 1903 


he became assistant at St. Paul’s Church, | 


San Francisco. 
Leaving California for Delaware, he 


became locum tenens at St. Paul’s Church, 
Georgetown, and Old Swedes Church, 


Wilmington. He came to New Jersey to | 


become rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 


ot 
Divinity. Ordained deacon in that year, he | 


Bridgeton, remaining at this post until his | 


retirement in 1922. 
The Rev. Mr. Robbins was the author 
of Pebbles from the Brooks. 


——— 


LUTHER STEPHEN TROWBRIDGE | 


Detroir—Luther S. Trowbridge, senior 
warden of St. Columba’s Church, Detroit, 
died on February 27th, in the Cottage 
Hospital, Grosse Pointe, as the result of 
a fall in his home on the previous Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. Trowbridge, a Detroit attorney, 
was a member of one of the city’s pioneer 


families. He was born on July 2, 1875, | 


the son of Gen. Luther S. Trowbridge, 
who distinguished himself on the side of 
the North in the Civil War. He was edu- 
cated in Detroit public schools and high 
school, and graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1897 and the Detroit College of 


Law in 1900. He married Miss Mabel | 


Hartsuff in 1903. Mr. Trowbridge was 


vice-director for the war savings stamps | 


committee in Michigan during the World 
War, and also had served as a trustee 
of the Grace Hospital, Detroit. 

The funeral services were held in St. 
Columba’s Church, Detroit, on March 6th, 
by the Rev. Otey R. Berkeley, rector of 
the parish, assisted by Bishop Page of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Trowbridge’s name appears among 
the earliest annals of St. Columba’s parish. 
The first meeting called for organization 


of the parish, in 1917, was held in his home. | 


‘He was a member of the first vestry. His 
loyalty and generosity to the parish have 
been an inspiration to many another. 

Mr. Trowbridge is survived by his 
wife; two sons, Albert H. and Luther S., 
Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Florence Land; 
two sisters, Mrs. D. L. Quirk and 
Mrs. Charles Ricks; and a brother, A. B. 

Trowbridge. 
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“The best thing of 

its kind I’ve ever 

seen.’’ — Prof. 

Erdman Harris, 

Union Theo- 
logical Sem1- 
nary. 


“Tt has all the 
freshness of a 
new and exciting 
romance and yet it 
faithfully follows 
the ‘old, old story.” ”— | 
Southwestern Episcopalian. 


HE above are brief extracts from a few of the many 

warm tributes to THE STORY OF THE BIBLE: 
Retold from Genesis to Revelation in the Light of Present 
Knowledge, for Both the Young and the Mature, by Dr. 
Walter Russell Bowie. The author is gifted with a style 
that is beautiful and distinctive, and with an unusual knowl- 
edge of the Bible. 


Frontispiece and 1g illustrations in color 
Net, $3.00, postpaid 
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The United Thank Offering Number of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


will appear in April, so that now is the time to develop interest in it. 
It is issued at the request of the Executive Board of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, and it will be filled with U.T.O. information, valuable as 
well as interesting, to every woman of the Church. Its sale, and the 
securing of yearly subscriptions, will increase the Offering, in this 
last year of the triennium, and in addition it will interest more 
people in the world mission of the Church. 

Miss Lindley will contribute a statement of plans for the Tri- 
ennial at Cincinnati. Dr. Franklin writes ““What the U.T.O. Means 
in the Program of the Church.” There will be a special Pictorial 
Section showing the U.T.O. at Work, and a department, “Ways toa 
Better Offering,” will contain actual stories from many diocesan and 
parochial Custodians. 

If details have not reached you through your officers, write 
immediately, and they will be mailed. The need is for immediate 
action, to make this the most widely-read of all United Thank Offer- 
ing Numbers. Place your order for extra copies of the April Number 
now to avoid disappointment. 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from page 384) 


of dividing Christendom upon the question 
of what economic system suits the particular 
and quite ephemeral needs of 1929 to 1937? 
Then we may get things worked out so that 
the great influences of life may be matters of 
love—not merely of system. 

GEORGE C. PHELPS. 


Boston. 


———— 


The Russian Seminary in Paris 


O THE EDITOR: Having recently had 
the privilege of conferring again with 
his Grace the Metropolitan Eulogius, Fr. 
Bulgakov, and the faculty of the Seminary 
of St. Sergius in Paris and of meeting the 
students, we are impelled once more to 


renew our appeal for the support of this 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Apostolic work, through the hospitable col- 
umns of THE LIVING CHURCH. 

The gratitude of these Russian exiles for 
the aid America has given in the past is very 
real and extremely touching. At a luncheon 
given by the Metropolitan in recognition of 
American coéperation he said, in part: 

“The work of the Church is the result of 
the mercy of God, yet we could not have 
done our work without the help of friends, 
and especially our friends across the ocean. 
Distance has not hindered these friends from 
having common spiritual feelings with us. 
They have a sense of the value of this 
undertaking of the Russian Church, and in- 
deed of all Christianity. It is this feeling 
which is now accepted as the spirit of 
ecumenicity. . . . I should like by these 
words to let your friends know of the great 
Church work they are supporting. We have 
the fervent hope that in the future they will 
not let us go without their help and we lift 
our prayers to the Lord for all these friends 
and especially for Bishop Perry.” 
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The faith and courage of all those asso- 
ciated with the Seminary of St. Sergius are 
exemplary, considering the hardships and 
uncertainty of the life they live, never know- 
ing from day to day where money is coming 
from—if it does come. The fact is, they are 
existing under conditions of extreme hard- 
ship. They have counted on America’s living 
up to its estimated quota and again we have 
failed to do this, sending for 1936 little more 
than half the amount promised. England, on 
the other hand, has for years contributed 
from three to four times the amount sent by 
the United States. 

May we call attention to the fact that 
this work of the seminary is not only the 
preparing of priests, but that it is also, 
through associated agencies, doing much in 
the way of charity, relief, and education for 
these expatriate refugees. Furthermore, it is 
all in the interests and to the end of Chris- 
tian unity. 

We acknowledge very gratefully the 
glorious response that has already been made 


Ge AS'S EERE DD” Ago Vor Reise Ne 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Died 
Beacu, Frances ANroiNeTre—Died at her resi- 


dence, Vine Hill, West Hartford, February 4, 


1937, daughter of the late Charles Mason and | 
services | 


Frances Lyman Belknap Beach. Funeral 
were held at St. James’s Church, West Hartford, 
at 3:30 v.m. Saturday. Interment Cedar 
Cemetery. 


Deaut, CHArtes James—Alexandria, Va., aged 

73, entered the Church Expectant January 23rd. 
The funeral services were held in Grace Church, 
Alexandria, January 26th. 

Mr. Deahl was known and will long be remem- 
bered by many, especially the Alumni of the 
Episcopal Seminary in Alexandria, as a devout 
Churchman and a sincere friend. He was a faithful 
vestryman cf Grace Church for forty years and 
the Junior Warden of the parish for many of these. 

He was the son of Addison Washington Deahl 
and Elizabeth Catherine (Proctor) Deahl. He is 
survived by his widow, formerly Phebe Jane 
Stoutenburgh, and the following children: Mrs. 
Charles Le Roy Monroe of New Orleans, Mrs. 
James Mcrton Duncan, Jr., of Alexandria, Mrs. 


Robert Griffith Turner of Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, and Major Charles James Deahl, Irs 
U. S. A., Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, and 


Light perpetual shine upon him.” 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 
ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 


MarGaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 


Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 
New York 


ST. MARY’S HOSTEL, 407 West 34th Street, 
New York City. In charge of the Sisters of St. 


Mary. Single rooms by day, week, or month at | 


reasonable rates. No Meals served. References re- 
quired. For rates and reservations address the 


Sister Superior, C.S.M., 407 West 34 ] 
stan al es th Street, 


Health Resort 


ST. ANDREW’S Conyalescent Hospital, 237 East 

17th St., New York. Sisters or Sr. Joun Bapr- 
Tist. For women recovering from an acute ill- 
ness or for rest. Private rooms $10-$15, 


Hill | 


SISTERS OP QGIHE, HOLY SNATIVILY: » Bay, 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. House open through- 
out the year. 


CAMP 


| MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 


for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 


| Return postage the only expense. For information 


address Lenpinc Lisrary, Convent of the Holy 


| Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


CAMP TOMANIWUS (Ocean-Forest-Lake). A 

high-grade camp for boys in the Siuslaw National 
Forest, Ore. 3 age groups. Cabins. Showers. All 
sports: Indian craft, donkeys, swimming, canoeing, 


sailing, archery, riflery. Nurse, camp mother, 
trained counsellors. Catalog. Rey. Hare) B. 
Euvsanxs, Camp Director, 528 Pacific Terrace, 


Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Gersster, Inc., 540 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOR SALE 


An OvTLINE oF THE CEREMONIAL OF THE HoLy 

CoMMUNION IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE AMER- 
1cAN Prayer Book anp ANGLICAN TRraDITION. 
A practical guide for those who desire to follow 
the Anglican Use. Sent postpaid for fifty cents. 
Rey. L. E. Dantes, Oberlin, Ohio. 


RATES 


. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


. All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser; 
5 cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- 
warded by us plus service charge of 25 cts. 
on first insertion, 


. Minimum price per insertion, $1.00. 


- No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising. 


. Copy for advertisements must be received 10 
days before publication date. 


LIBRARY 


THE CLERGY AND CHURCHMEN generally 


are cordially invited to use the facilities of the 
Freperic Cook Morenovuse Memorrar Lrprary, 


| Room 11 on the second floor, 1801 W. Fond du 


Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. The library is small 
but contains an unusual selection of Church books 
and periodicals, American and English, as well as 
general reference works. Bcoks cannot be drawn 
out, but are available for free reference from 8:30 
A.M. to 4:30 p.m., Mondays to Fridays inclusive, 
and 8:30 to noon on Saturdays. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


FINE IRISH LINEN especially selected for Church 

use, 36 inches to 54 inches wide, cut any length. 
Samples of 12 qualities on request. Mary Fawcetr 
Company, 812 Berkeley Avenue, Trenton, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery. Address, St. Mary’s Hospirart ror Cuir- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


RECTOR: Good preacher, faithful priest desires 

change. Not afraid of work. On Diocesan Coun- 
cil. Splendid references. 41 years old. Good reasons 
for change. Box P-184, Tue Livinc Cxurcn, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Miscellaneous 


WANTED: Position as Religious Educational 

Director or Parish Worker. Graduate of Church 
Training School, experienced, good references.. Box 
P-190, Tre Livinc Crurcx, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 
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by the readers of THe Livinc Cuurcn, and 
we hope that this may be now continued, and 
if possible, increased. 
RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 
ELIZABETH CARRINGTON CRAM. 
Alassio, Italy. 


a= 


Catholic Congress—1938 


ali THE EDITOR: In your article about 
the American Church Union [L. C., 
March 20th] you left out one word which 
rather changes the whole picture, i.e., the 
numeral, “1938.” But saying that the congress 
was planned for October, people would of 
course assume that next October was meant. 
Would you please make the correction as 
prominent as possible? It is always hard to 
catch up with an error of that kind, as some 
people are sure to see the error and not the 
correction. 
(Rev.) FRANK DamroscH, JR. 
Chairman, Congress Committee. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Not BEING endowed with the gift of 
clairvoyance, we did make the assumption 
that Fr. Damrosch says that people would 
of course make, inasmuch as the material 
that he sent us made no mention of the 
year 1938. While we cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for the error, we are glad to 
give Fr. Damrosch this opportunity to cor- 
rect it—THE EpItor. 


WW EDUCATIONAL W®W 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


On the Scripps Foundation. Resident and day school for 
girls. Preparatory to Eastern Colleges. Intermediate grades. 
Modern buildings. Caroline Seely Cummins, M.A., Vassar, 
Headmistress. Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, President, 
Board of Trustees. Box 20, La Jolla, Calif. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field and tennis courts. 
Rate $650. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, 


Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 1832. Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
ited to leading colleges. Country environment, — near 
Baltimore. Music, Art, General Courses. “All Athletics, 
Riding, Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 

Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 
the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and Genera] Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 


talogue address 
te THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


+ STUART HALL ¢ 


r. An Episcopal school emphasizing best in 
Eeitiern iredition and culture. Effective preparation for 
College Entrance Boards and_for colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate. General Course for Non-College Girl. Music, Art, 
Dramatics. Lower School. Courses for high school grad- 
vates in intensive college preparation and 1 or 2 eae 
Secretarial. New Academic building, gymnasium and es 
swimming pool. Sports. Riding the year ‘or 
booklet, address 


Miss Ophelia S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


’round. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Hemlock or Opium 


O THE EDITOR: I regret exceedingly 

the appearance of your editorial, The 
Hemlock Cup [L. C., February 20th], for two 
reasons, 

Many of the country’s foremost thinkers 
do not regard the President's attitude as in 
any way pointing toward dictatorship. They 
take him at his word when he says that he 
believes that drastic measures have to be 
taken to preserve the American way of doing 
things. Some of these people love the Church 
and try very hard to be loyal to her. But 
knowing as they do that we are a Church 
largely dominated by vested interests, they 
will be alienated by your article and put you 
down as just another opium peddler. 

Secondly, President Roosevelt is a dis- 
tinguished son of the Church. If he is guilty 
of turpitude, he has no claim to the ecclesi- 
astical whitewash brush, but if he is honestly 
trying to do his duty as he sees it, ought an 


| organ of his communion to refer to him as 


a dispenser of hemlock? 
I like you, Mr. Editor, and when you're 
good, you're very, very good. 
(Rev.) ARTHUR W. FARNUM. 
Asheville, N. C. 


. BUT when we're bad, we’re awful (?). 


—TuHE Epitor. 


——_@———- 
Parental Irreligion 
O THE EDITOR: One of the most in- 
teresting and important items in your 
recent issues is that on page 208 of February 
13th, quoting Bishop Stewart’s arraignment 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory 
and 


KEMP ER HAL General Courses 


Graduates have won entrance scholarships to 
Wellesley, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Mount Holyoke, 
Barnard, Mills, and Rockford colleges. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Domestic Science. All sports. 
Junior School. Address: 

THE SISTERS OF ST. MARY 
Box L.C. Kenosha, Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


NEW YORK 
A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical training and sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
The classes in the Schoo] are small with the result that boys have 
Individual attention, and very high standards are maintained. 
The School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. 


Fee - $300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and 
scholastic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


THE PRECENTOR, CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


ALLEY FORGE 
AT THE NATION'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
SHRINE 


REPARATORY for cel- 

lege or business. Boys 
12 to 20. Also Juntor Cel- 
lege of Business AdmInis- 
tration. Enrollment dou- 
bled In past five years. 
New fireproof dormitorles, 
modern academie building 
and library, large recrea- 
tion and riding hall, sta- 
bles, gymnasium, Meme- 
rial Eptscopal ehapel, 
increased faculty. High 
scholarship standards with 
special supervision for In- 
dividual student. Confir- 
mation of Cadet ecandi- 
dates annually. All sporte, 


golf, polo. Cavalry. In- 
fantry, Senlor R. 0. T. C. 
Band. Highest Gevern- 


ment rating. 
For eatalog, address Assistant Commandant, Wayne, Pa. & 


ANS 


of parents, in accounting for the irreligion 
of modern young people. I have long won- 
dered why modern preachers and the Church 
papers ignore this subject, which is at the 
root of dwindling congregations and meager 
Sunday schools; and which also explains 
why the modern college atmosphere has an 
atheistic effect on most young minds, because 
they have carried thither no armor of early 
religious training with which to combat the 
environment of irreverence, indifference, and 
doubts cast upon the truths of the Bible by 
“the oppositions of science falsely so called.” 
The abandonment not only of family 
prayer, but of grace at table, and of any 
effort to teach the child the habit of morning 
and evening prayer as a matter of vital im- 
portance and the daily reading of his Bible 
when old enough to read, has become wide- 
spread. Sunday school may supplement, but 
will never be a complete substitute for home 
teaching and example. Children copy their 
parents. In the parents’ hands is the bending 
of the twig. Mr. Patton’s letter about need 
for parish schools, in your January 9th issue, 
was of next importance. 
Smith’s Cove, N. S. 
Philadelphia. 


An AGGAR. 
W. Burton Lorp. 
———e——— 


Wedding Music 


O THE EDITOR: I think the article 

on music for weddings by the Rev. 
John W. Norris [L. C., March 13th] was 
great. The Rey. Mr. Norris and THE Livinc 
CHURCH are both te be congratulated. May 
we have more of this sort of thing? 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Che General Cheological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S.T.D. 


apprEess THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
Address THE DEAN 


In addition to the three-year 
Theological Course 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


In association with Carroll College, 
Waukesha, Wis., offers to Men 
Seeking Holy Orders a 


SIX-YEAR COLLEGE AND 


SEMINARY COURSE 


Leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts of Carroll College and Bachelor 
of Divinity of Nashotah House. 
College opens September 15th 
Seminary opens September 29th 
For Particulars, Write 
THE DEAN, NASHOTAH, WIS. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH UNION 
CYCLE OF PRAYER 
APRIL 


St. James’, Bradley Beach, N. J. 
St. Augustine, New York. 

St. Barnabas’, Apponaug, R. I. 

House of Prayer, Newark, N. J. 
St. Anthony, Hackensack, N. J. 
The Saviour, Providence, R. I. 


SOMmMNIDAMN 


———_@——_ 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


APRIL 
4-6. Convention of Montana. 
6-7. Convention of Southern Ohio. 
11-13. Convocation of Eastern Oregon. 
12-13. Convention of Ohio. 
135 Convention of South Florida. 
14. Conventions of Massachusetts, Sacramento. 
20-22. Forward Movement Commission Meeting. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


| 21-22. Convention of Kentucky. _ 
27-28. Convention of South Carolina. 7 
28. Convocation of Arizona, Conventicn of 
Indianapolis. 
2S 
CHURCH KALENDAR 
MARCH 


28. Easter Day. 
29. Easter Monday. 
30. Easter Tuesday. 
31. (Wednesday.) 
APRIL 

1. (Thursday.) 

4, First Sunday after Easter. 

5. Annunciation B. V. M.* (Monday.) 
11. Second Sunday after Easter. 

18. Third Sunday after Easter. 
25. St. Mark. Fourth Sunday after Easter. 
30. (Friday.) 


*Transferred from March 25th. 


GC HeUeReGsH Sih RV Fees Ss 


ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK—Continued 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 


1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. Wir1i1am Brewster Stosxorr, D.D., Rector 


Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.m., and 
Benediction, 7:30 p.m. Week-day Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays: 4:30-5:30, 7: 30-8: 30. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 


Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry FATHERS 
Sunday Masses: 7: 30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Evening Prayer and Benediction, 7:30 P.M. 
Weekdays: 7, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun, 9 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Cathedral Heights 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 9: 30, Chil- 
dren’s Service. 10, Morning Prayer. 11, Holy 
Communion and Sermon. 4, Evening Prayer and 
Sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (on Saints’ 
days, 7:30 and 10). 9:30, Morning Prayer, 5, 
Evening Prayer (choral). Organ Recital, Satur- 
days, 4:30. 


St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue and 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donecan, Rector 


Sunday Services 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
9:30 a.m., Children’s Service 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 
7:30 p.m., Organ Recital 
8:00 p.m., Evening Prayer and Sermon 
Daily, Holy Communion, 8:00 a.m. (except Sat- 
urday), also Thursday and Holy Days, 12 m. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rey. Roe.ir H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services: 8 a.m., 11 a.m., and 4 p.m. 

Daily Services: 8:30 a.m., Holy Communion, 
Noonday Service, 12:05 to 12:35. 

Thursdays: 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York 
Rev. Frepreric S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. P. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8 a.m. Holy Communion. 
9:30 and 11 a.m. Junior Congregation. 
11 a.m. Morning Service and Sermon. 


4 p.m. Evensong. 
Holy Comm., Thurs. & Saints’ Days, 10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 


Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 10, 11 a.m., 4 p.m. 

Wednesdays and Holy Days, Holy Communion 
at 10 a.m., Fridays at 12:15 p.m. 

Noonday Service Daily (except Saturday) 12:15 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 


Rey. Granvirre M. Wi utaMs, S.S.J.E., Rector 


Sunday Masses, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High Mass). 

Evensong, with Address and Benediction, 8. 

Week-day Mass, 7, 8, and 9: 30. 

Confessions: Thursdays, 4: 30 to 5:30; Fridays, 
7 to 8; Saturdays, 3 to 5 and 8 to 9. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rey. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 and 9 a.m., High Mass 
& Sermon, 11 a.m., Evensong & Devotions, 4 p.m. 
Daily: Masses, 7 and 7:45 a.m. Also Thurs- 
day and Saints’ Days, 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. Henry W. Roru, Dean 
Sunday Masses, 7:30, 9:30, and 11:00 (Sung 
Mass and Sermon). 
Week-day Mass, 7 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 4:15-5:00, 7:15-8:00. 
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APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Boccrss, Rev. Exrwoop C., formerly Of Jk 


to be 


Mark’s Church, Mendham, N. J. A Oe 


rector of All Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J. 
effective June 15th. 


Capican, Rey. Grorcr L., formerly curate at 
Grace Church, Amherst, Mass. (W. Ma.) ; to be 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Brunswick, Maine. 
Effective in July. 

Henry, Rev. Lreranp B., formerly rector of 
St. Luke’s Church, Brockport, N. Y.; to be assis- 
tant at St. George’s Church, New Yerk City, 
effective May Ist. 


Lrewis-Jonres, Rev. Hrersert, formerly rector 
of Calvary Church, Bayonne, N. J. (N’k); has 
accepted the call to St. John’s Church, Boonton, 
N. J. (N’k), effective sometime after Easter. 


McNem, Rev. Duprey B., will be rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Evanston, and in charge of* 
churches at Kemmerer, Cokeville, Granger, and 
Big Piney, with residence at Evanston, Wyo., 
effective April 15th. 


Mutter, Rev. Arsert C., formerly rector of 
Rivanna parish, Columbia, Va.; to be rector of 
the parishes in King William and King and 
Queen counties, diocese of Virginia, effective April 
1st. Address, West Point, Va. 


Scumatstiec, Rev. Joun W., formerly in 
charge of St. Paul’s, Minersville, Pa. (Be.); to 
be in charge of St. Paul’s, Vermillion, S. Dak., 
effective April 18th. Address, 10 Linden Ave. 


Suittinc, Rev. Grorcre G., formerly rector 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Avon Park, Fla. 
(S. F.); is rector of St. Paul’s Church, Beloit, 
Wis. (Mil.). Address, 271 W. Grand Ave. 


—@——_ 


NEW ADDRESS 


Hooxer, Rev. Sipnry D., formerly 1054 Fiske 
St., Pacific Palisades, Calif.; 10780 Wilkins Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


——_—o ——_—_ 
RESIGNATIONS 
Crypenwisr, Rev. H. W., rector of the 


Church of the Hely Innocents, Albany, N. Y. 
(A.), for the past 15 years; to retire, effective 
May Ist. 

DunuHam, Rev. Crarence M., rector since 
1912 of All Saints’ Church, Orange, N. J., will 
retire on June 15th. 


Gray, Rev. ArtHur P., has resigned the 
charge of the parishes in King William and King 
and Queen counties, diocese of Virginia, on Jan- 
uary Ist; due to ill health. He will continue to 
live in West Point, Va. 


—_@—_—_ 


ORDINATIONS 


Prirsts 


Darttas—The Rey. Witr1am Ditton Mor- 
GAN was ordained to the priesthood by Bishop 
Moore of Dallas in the Church of the Incarna ion, | 
Dallas, Texas, March 11th. The crdinadiaeead 
presented by the Rev. L. Valentine Lee, and will — 
be assistant at the Church of the Incarnation. The 
Rey. Everett Jones preached the sermon. 


Rocuestrr—The Rev. KennetH Frank ~ 
ARNOLD was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop 
Ferris of Rechester in St. John’s Church, Clifton 
Forge, N. Y., March 16th. The ordinand was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Frederick C. Lee, and is rector 
of St. John’s Church at Clifton Forge. The Rev. 
Charles W. Walker preached the sermon. Bes, 


Urrrr Soutn Carorina—The Rev. 
ORV. Tuomas was advanced to the priesthood b 
Bishop Finlay of Upper South Carolina in Stue 
John’s Church, Winnsboro, S. C., March | 
The ordinand was presented by the Rev, W. 
Peyton, and is rector of St. John’s Church, V 
boro, St. Peter’s, Great Falls, and St. Stephe 
Ridgeway, with address at Winnsboro, S. C. The 
Rev. L. N. Taylor preached the sermon. ~ 


Ha Bowman 


Under this slogan the women of 
America are uniting in the first national campaign to fight cancer and its allies, 


fear and ignorance—uniting in a mighty effort to save human life. 


Cancer can be cured if discovered in time. Perhaps as many as half 
the 140,000 persons who die of it each year can be saved by the spread of 


truth and knowledge. 


March with us in this great Crusade! 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
Enlist in the Women’s Field Army. Send $1 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York City 
to the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
today. Seventy cents of your dollar will be spent 


by your State Division in cancer control work. 


—,. 


AFTER CONFIRMATION, WHAT? 


aA 


This is a question 
that must come to the 
mind of bishop and priest 
as candidates kneel for 

Confirmation. 


BBHOF THOMAS F, DAVIES 


After Confirmation, What? 
By the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Davies, D.D. 
“Confirmation is central in the life of a mem- 
ber of the Church. How little it means to a lot of 
the confirmed. This book tells how to handle the 
situation. A copy should be placed in the hands 
of every young man and woman confirmed in the 
Church. It is only by the teaching of the principles 
taught in this book that Church membership can 
be lifted above the formal mediocre thing it is in 
so many places today..—The Editor, Church 
Times, (Milwaukee). 35 cts. each; $3.00 a dozen 


What Mean Ye by 
this Service? 
By Dean S. C. Carpenter, D.D. 


“The book in its small com- 
pass explains, so far as a mys: 
tery may be explained. the 
deep meanings of the Holy 
Communion, and in so doing 
gives an answer to the persist- 
ent question: What is Christianity? We recom- 
mend this book warmly to those whose Confirma- 
tion has been postponed till their adolescence.”— 
The Church Quarterly Review. $1.40 


A\n Outline of Personal Prayer 
By the Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wilson, D.D. 


A suitable Confirmation gift for either young peo- 
ple or adults. 25 cts. each; $2.40 a dozen 


We suggest here some 
books which will be help- 
ful to many persons for 
reading and study after 

Confirmation. 


The Gilts of the Holy Ghost 
By the Rev. Frank H. Hallock, S.T.D. 


“This book fills a real need for some sound 
thinking concerning the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. This theme is treated especially in the first 
chapter and then there is valuable treatment of the 
relation of the Spirit to the Church, Priesthood, 
and Personal Religion, and the relation of Con- 
firmation to Baptism. The rest of the book is de- 
voted to an exposition of the Gifts of the Spirit, 
their description, function, and place in the Chris- 
tian’s life.”.—Southern Churchman. olor s 


The Practice of Religion 


acon practice of Retell By the Rev. Archibald Camp- 
bell Knowles 


A manual of Eucharistic 
and other devotions for the 
Anglo-Catholic, together with 
excellent instructions on the 
: .. history, discipline, and worship 
sue ees, =f the Church. Cloth, 75 cts.; 
— ; Cloth, thin paper, $1.00; 
Genuine Morocco, $3.00. 


Confirmed in This Faith 


By the Rev. Ronald Sinclair 


An Outline of Instruction for those young 
people who would like to have in some more per- 
manent form a reminder of what they learned 


and thought about in the days of their preparation 
for Confirmation. $1.00 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


14 East Forty-first St., New York City 


1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


